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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’’; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, September 
through June. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for | year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. To foreign countries, 
$1.45 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 


been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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Radcliffe Camera, Bodleian Library. 


xx* «* \n analvsis of the current situation 


in American higher education read- 
ily reveals certain problems upon 


ch the experience of foreign uni- 


ersitic ld shed light. Among these 
problems 1 é more fundamental than the 
relation of the State to the control and support 
college 1 universities. In the United 
States, every college or university is chartered 
one of the 48 States or Territories The 
granting ol this charter presupposes the 
Stat terest in the purposes for which the 
stitut maintained, and carries with it 
the implied responsibility of the State to see 
hat the institution accomplishes its purpose. 
Too oft in actual practice, the State has 
assul ly its responsibility. Colleges 
ive been chartered with little regard for the 
Tit ort required to maintain them 
quate No standards have been estab- 
ied | the State, in many cases, to assure 
the students and their parents that the work 
one at the chartered college is of high quality. 
Colleges have been empowered by their State 
rters to grant degrees, but the State has 
it fixed minimum requirements for those 
gre ( sequently, a given degree means 
ery diffe { achievements depending upon 
the college h grants it 
Coincident with this rather loose relation- 
ship of the State to higher education, the 
hurch has been active in both the controi 
d the ipport of colleges and universities 
Manv church denominations with commend- 
ble zeal established colleges as part of the 
rontier development as the country expanded. 
rhe financial load imposed by these colleges 
ipon many of the denominations has proved 
too heay ind the church has had to curtail, 
fnot to terminate, its support. At the same 
time the States have built up State-supported 
iniversities and colleges so that students are 


willing to pay the increased tuition fees 
church-controlled colleges. 


required hy these 
the problem of these 


lo further complicate 
thurch-controlled colleges, local communities 
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Observations on a Visit to 


kjuropean Universities 


by Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education Division 


THE STATE AND 


in rapidly increasing numbers are establishing 
junior colleges as a part of the public school 
system. 
Parallel 
controlled 
States have chartered colleges and univer- 


with this growth of church- 


colleges and _ universities, the 


sities under the control of corporations. 


These are in charge of self-perpetuating 


boards. These boards have depended upon 
securing endowments to help support the 
institutions. While endowments have been 
bestowed generously upon colleges and uni- 
versities, many colleges have not shared 
proportionately in them and now find the 
problem of adequate financing increasingly 


serious 
Direct Relation 


Even the colleges and universities organ- 
ized and developed under State control and 
have not always been safeguarded 
The States 


in many cases have appeared to assume that 


support 
by adequately defined standards. 


colleges and universities need little State 
standardization. States have been willing 


to charter both publicly controlled and _ pri- 


vately—or church—controlled colleges and 
universities without adequate assurances of 
their financial support. This in spite of the 


fact that the State from early in American 


FIRST IN SERIES 


author of this article 


Office of 


at European conferences. 


represented the 


recently 

Education 
School Life 
asked Dr. Kelly to write a special series 
of articles based upon his observations 
abroad. This is the first of the series. 
The Line Between Secondary and Higher 
Education will be the title of the Novem- 
ber article; and Higher Education and 
Nationalism will be the title for Decem- 


ber.—Editor. 





STANDARDIZATION 


history 
for the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

It will be admitted that the 
quality of the work done in 
colleges and universities, as in all schools, 
bears a direct relation to the financial support 


has assumed quite full responsibility 
support and standardization of 


generally 
educational 


available. States are becoming more gener- 
ally conscious of their responsibility for the 
quality of work done in the colleges, whether 
these colleges are controlled by the State, by 
This 
growth of a feeling of responsibility has been 


the church, or by a private corporatian. 


fostered no doubt by the excellent services of 
regional standardizing associations which now 
operate in all the States. The associations 
are voluntary agencies through which colleges 
in a given region cooperate in establishing 
standards on the basis of which colleges are 
accredited, or by omission from the lists, non- 
being made thus 
which by charter 


accredited. States are 
aware that institutions 
they have given a legal right to grant degrees 
are below standards fixed by extra-legal volun- 
tary associations. The work done at these 
nonaccredited but chartered colleges is refused 
recognition by other colleges in the same 
State, as well as by colleges in other States, 
Finally the reciprocal relations which should 
exist among the several States with respect to 
college degrees and licenses to practice the 
many professions dependent upon these col- 
lege degrees, is directly involved. From every 
point of view it is desirable to facilitate the 
freest movement from State to State of pro- 
fessionally trained men and women. This can 
occur only when degrees have a more or less 
common significance from State to State. 
Similarly, it is important that foreign coun- 
tries respect the degrees granted by American 
colleges and universities. Since standards in 
education are a State, rather than a Federal 
responsibility in the United States, our em- 
barrassed cultural and professional relations 
with other countries further emphasize the 


need of the more serious consideration by the 





States of the quality of rk done 


. tions which they charter and to whicl 


thus give the legal right to grant degr 

This analysis will suffice to explain v 
problem of the State’s relat to higher 
tion was made one of the questions to 
with representatives of English univ 
Universities have been maintained in ] 
and their standards jeal afeguat 
centuries, 

England 


For more than 500 vears the 


ties in England with authority to grar 


grees were those of Oxford and Can 
During the centuries preceding 1825, 


some new need in the field of college o1 
sity education was felt ch was not 
met by these universitic 1 new college 
be established within either Oxford or 
bridge, but not a separate: titut 
where. Thus these t rsities ca 
comprise many college eA having co 


able autonomy wit! respect f nurpe 
curricula. The univer ( ave) 
than the constituent college wes 


degrees 


It is not, howeve! to ¢ rord r Car 
I care to point for experience be 
relation of the State to rher educat 


was inevitable that a t 


these two universitic l prove 1 
to meet the higher ed I 
and Wales A centur { pre 
charter universiti ther « 
began to be irresistibl | { 
tutions above seconda 
given in such center i } 
Manchester, and Sheffi t the 
tutions were not empowered to grant 
England faced the alte if f ¢ 
numerous other universit { 
grant degrees, or finding rie ther 
of satisfying the dema: 
communities for universit ut te 

It was clear that m ersit r 
could build itself up thr the nece 


! There will be published 
an account of the spurious degres ‘ 
mills in this country. 
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rst truggiing Cal vithout the right 
grant degrees, or without some other sort of 
State recognitior Without such State recog- 
tio tudents and professors were unwilling 
t lent themselves with the institutio: 
On t ther hand, without students and pro 
f rs, creditable college work could not be 
ped The issue was exactly the same 


is faced the several States of the United States 
the latter three quarters of the nine 

ry The way the issue was met 

the United State was to charter each ec 


ege and give it the right to grant degrees 
lr} is done vVithout serious consideratior 
f the likelihood of these colleges soon attai! 
r to creditable tandards of work 


University of London 


| gland the i 1 Wa met different 


| re a single iniversit was chartered b 
parliament in 1836 with authority to 
t gre for educational work pul ied 
, these populous centers That 

t i thie [ iversity of J d 

it i ‘ irtered a a degree-granting i! 
thout the expectation that if would 

je for ar instruction — itse 

to be an examining body for student 
triuectior i? ore For 70 Ver 


Cudent ) f thei tudic it il 
( title to tr the examinations 

f Londot If the 
thi rants b degre 





by the University of London. This became 
at once a recognized degree, and the colleges 
which prepared for its examinations had 4 
goal and a standard to guide their efforts. 
This plan proved to be both a stimulus and 
a safeguard to the development of universities 
outside of Oxford and Cambridge. Institu- 
tions which could see the possibilities of 


meeting the requirements set, could attraet 


both students and professors. The degree 
was an honorable one from the start. Ay 
institution ld naturally limit itself, how- 
ever, to those branches of college work foy 
which it e roper equip itself. To have 


students in considerable imbers fail on the 


examinatior uld traturally deter other 
students from pursuing similar courses at 


+ high standards 


Significant Steps 


This poi important Phe contention 


irged by almost every non-accredited colleg 


in the United States today is involved Say 
these college “Tf standards such as are now 
imposed upon us by standardizing agencies 


had been imposed upon Harvard, or Princeton, 
or Oberlin, during the early years of their ex 
We ar 
Without being 
accredited, we cannot obtain students and 
Without students and funds, we can- 


istence, they would have perished. 


caught in the vicious circle. 


funds. 
not reach the standards required for accredit- 
ment.” This contention constitutes a ger 
uine problem Kngland found a way to en- 
courage new colleges and at the same time 
hold to high standard The plan there fol 
lowed is worthy of careful study by _ those 
seeking @ solution for the problem in man 
American State 

Three significant Lep have followed the 
inauguration of the plan in England. First 
colleges sought and obtained charters author 
college’, evel 


though such chartering did not carry with it 


the right to grant degree It merely meant 
that the State icknowledged the need for a 
college in the given location, which should 
offer instruction in preparation for the exami- 
nations give the University of Londo: 
Even that, | er, served as a check upo! 
the promise creat of stitutions be 
yond the need f the peop Such chartered 
institutions « 1 make their claims for finatr 


University of London New Buildings in Bloomsbury. 
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Oxford Cathedral. 


nonchartered institutions could 


implied in such char 


that the 


is also 
i irance institution 
due time to take the second 
rsity development, deseribed in 
paragraph 

tep which followed naturally 
iblishment of the University of 
that the these 


stronger ones ol 


res, Toste red by the examina 


e University of London, 


grew to 

t tatus In due time they 
the Pri Council the right to 
degrees and thus be estab 
pendent universities. They had 


ial period, had built up 
nad demonstrated their 
1 now asked for the regular 


them on their own 


Ten Universities 


harters have been granted 
has in addition to Oxford 


ersities with independ- 


ese ¢ 


wn examinations and 
There are still 
chartered to give 
iction, but using the examina 
niversity of London because 
to grant degrees 
ce velopment of the 


iction division of the Universit 


UO} OUSI a great city like 
for a wide variety of colleg 

at veloped under the 
e external examinations of the 
and 


ome chartered 


went on, the need for 
Overlapping among 
not only proving expensive 
ding to undermine standards 
f these institution 


affiliation with the University 
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of London, with a view to making a more 


unified institution to serve the city’s univer- 
sity needs. 

To meet this situation, the University of 
London about 30 years ago began to develop 
its internal structure, much like any other of 
the chartered 


universities of England It 


now consists not only of a number of affiliated 


collegiate institutions having more or less 
autonomous rights, but also of certain institu- 
tior particularly those of a graduate and 
research nature, which have no other govern- 
ing body than the London 
At present 
Russell 


ture, a real skyscraper from the point of view 


{ niversity of 


here is nearing completion on its 


Square campus a magnificent struc- 


nouse 


of London architecture, to activities 


which are under the control of the University 


of London in e sentially the same sense as 
anv Inglish university controls its instruction 
Therefore, the 


serving to systematize and unify the develop- 


University of London is 
ment of higher education in the city, as well 
as to stimulate and standardize by its external 
examinations the development of universities 
other centers throughout 


in the populous 


Mngiand 


fccount Suggestive 


This account of England’s method of devel 


oping her universities with a minimum of 
centralized control, yet with a guarantee of 
high standards of collegiate work, has been 
brief. 


however, for 


necessarily very It seems to me to be 


suggestive, those educational 
leaders in the United States who feel that the 
their obli 


standards of 


States cannot indefinitely neglect 


gation to assure satisfactory 


vork at the colleges which they charter 
The problem is how to save the good in the 
colleges they have chartered, foster their 


proper development, and yet discourage, if 


not prevent, their offering work of non 


standard grade. For the State to provide 
competent to 
give 


and public a confidence in 


for some 


identify 


examining agency 


high quality of work would 


students, faculty 
the standing of any institution whose students 
tests, 


met the This confidence would provide 


a foundation upon which the institution could 
build both a financial and an educational struc 


ture such as to merit independent accredit- 


ment later o1 


Systematic Development 


It might appear to some States that such an 


examining agency should not be set up in 


each State separately. Such = a function 


might be delegated by the State to some 


regional or national agency, and the State 


be guided in its chartering of colleges by its 


findings Under such arrangement the State 


would be assuming the responsibility for a 


systematic development of colleges and uni- 


versities of high quality, even though it 


delegated the standardizing function to some 


ageneyv outside its borders. 


Edueation Publications 
Available 


Safety and Health of the School Child 
Subject Registrations in Private High Schools 
and Academies, Insurance and Annuity Plans 
for College Staffs, Student Health Services in 
Institutions of Higher Education, Per Capita 
City Schools, 


Developments in 


Costs in and Conditions and 
tural and Other Sparsely 
Settled Areas are among titles to be found in 
the list 


issued during recent months: 


of Office of Education publications 


[INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PLANS FOR COLLEG! 
Starrs. By Sherman E. Flanagan. Bulletin, 


1937, No. 5. Price, 10 cents. 


l'o describe and con 


suitable for 


rhe purposes of this study are: (1 
pare the various insurance and annuity plan 
taffs; (2) to determine the extent to which univer 

ties and colleges have availed themselves of these devices 
for the financial security and social betterment of their em- 
ployee ind (3) to show the principal features of existing 


plans or systems that seem to be most feasible for institu 


tional adoption and most attractive for employees’ partici 
yatior 
STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES IN INSTITUTIONS 


By James Frederick 


oF HicgHerR EpuUcATION. 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 7. 


togers, M. D. 
10 cents. 


Price, 


Data on previous student health surveys and on present- 


practices in colleges and universities, teachers college 


unior colleges, and professional and technical schools 


TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, ty Cari 
A. Jessen, and others. sulletin, 1937, No. 2, 
Chapter II of Volume I. Price, 10 cents. 
A discu 
the field of secondary education during the biennium 
4-36 


ion of significant movements and undertakins 


Special sections on exceptional pupils, vocational 
education, small high schools, tests and measurements, and 


lance were prepared by other Office of Education spe 


{EVIEW OF CONDITIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

IN EDUCATION IN RURAL AND OTHER SPARSELY 

AREAS By Katherine M. Cook, 

others. Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, Chapter 
I. 


Price, 10 cents 


SETTLED 
and 


V of Volume 


fot 


he significance of education in these areas, the State and 


e rural schools, organization for local administration and 
ipport, and some newer practices in education outside of 
tic chool buildings, forums in rural communities, and 
pre ms for exceptional childrer ire the four major sec 
nto which the material in this bulletin is divided 
STATI LIBRARY AGENCIES AS SOURCES Of} 


PicTORIAL MATERIAL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES. 


By Effie G. 
\. Lathrop. 


Jathurst, Elias Katz, and Edith 
Leaflet No. 34. 


Price, 5 cents. 
inted pictures, commercial collections of picture 


oh nd periodic ils, stereo copic view and tereoscopes 
ne and newspaper clippings, and photographs of 
torial material too valuable to lend are among the kind 


erial available from the 29 agencies listed in this leaflet 


AND ScuooL CooperRa- 
Leaflet No. 


ESSENTIALS IN Home 


rion. By Ellen C. Lombard. 


35. Price, 5 cents. 


Parents, teachers, and school administrators have resources 
‘hich make them mutually helpful in considering the welfare 


(Concluded on page 54) 





Historic College of William and 
by K. J. Hoke, Dean 


*® & & King William and Queen Marvy of 
England on February Sth, 1693, 
granted a charter for the establish- 
ment of the College of William and 

Mary in Virginia. This charter named as the 

first president, James Blair, then Comuissar\ 

in Virginia of the Bishop of London. The 

foundation of the first building—the main o1 

college building. which was designed by Sir 

Christopher Wren, was laid in 1695. 

The instruction of the college as indicated 
in the charter was divided into four schools 

First. an ordinary common school in whic] 
the children of Indian tribes were to be taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 

Second, a grammar school in which Latir 
and Greek were taught to bovs who were 
preparing to enter the school of philosophy 


Third, a philosophy school in which was 


taught natural philosophy, mathematics, and 
moral philosophy This school wouid corr 
spond today to the present 4 years of college 

Fourth, a divinity school which wa 


taught the Hebrew language and the saer 
Scriptures. 

The administration of the college was 
the hands of the president and six professors 
two from the divinity school, two from thi 
philosophy school, the master of the eommo! 
school, and the master of the grammar school 

On December 5, 1776, five students of the 


college established the Phi Beta Kappa Societ 


and in 1779 the college became a university 
At this time the honor system was founded 
and the elective svstem of. st 1d Was 


troduced. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was a student at the 
college from 1760 to 1762, exercised mue] 
influence in determining the policies of this 
institution. 

His autobiography ‘arrit t he o] 
interesting statement: 

“On the Ist of June, 1779, I was appointe: 
elected) Governor of the Commonwealt}! 
and retired from the legislature. Being 
elected also one of the Visitors of Wm. and 
Mary College, a self-electing body, I effects 
during my residence in Williamsburg that 
vear, a change in the organization of that 


institution by abolishing the Grammar Schoo] 


and the two professorships of Divinity and 
Oriental languages, and substituting a p1 
fessorship of Law and Police, one of Anatom 
Medicine and Chemistry, and one of Moder: 
Languages; and the charter confining te 


six professorships, we added the law of Natur 
and Nations, and the Fine Arts to the dutie 
of the Moral professor, and Natural histor 
to those of the professor of Mathematics and 
Natural philosophy.’’ 

On account of lack of funds the college 
was closed in 1881. In 1888, it was reopen 
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Doctor 
the College.and the Reverend F : 
the first Chancel OST PRESIDENT, ser ving in this 


pF hs death in 1743- 


* ; o 4 > , : 
| | ve soled othe Ns red to ramsburg in! 4. 
in 1099: until > Capitan te Capel Hee a essions 
met in the Great ° Po ‘apitol in 1747. oa 
after the burning aa a Be 
igned. “rebuilt and nicely contrived anc | adorned be pg 
_pertally redesigned. d. The Chapel Wing was | 
tte is Maa Ow et ae SORREanocUn we Se TON 


| i 5 r Dead. 

se Tis i i $b 4 DISHOP JAMES MADISON.and of other honored : 

DOLPH ‘ . A cat. 

ee SHING subsequently Chancellor of the College. received his awh brews ad 

ae" remap PRANGIN the Honorary Degree of Master of Arts in 1756, and the Chevalier de Chast 

" if THOMAS JEFFERSON in i782 the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law. : 

‘heer 7 1 for the Sick and Wounded of the Frenc! 
C this Building was used as 8 Hospita: oe Peay ay tm 

sn Ree re Tl aie ky rey — fer eee i ened by the Confederate 


walls » War betwe - 
= god veed weet My aie 2 » th xy to devastating flames 
‘ted the Federal Army. In 1862, for the third time. vag nag d me aay pole thay Rebuilding 






































exhausted by the Ravages of War. the Colle 

e C colone MIN S.EWELL. then President. echoed 

} wnt 8. From i880 to 888 the College Bell. rung by Colonel BENJA Acar ridge ws j 

: through the Silent Halls, deserted save for several students whose solicited attendance kept alive the Royal Charter. j | 


The Ancient Walls. scarred by fire. weakened by time, and hallowed by Noble Tradition. made potent j 
MEA Appeel fora Restoration of the Building that would recall the vanished Symmetry and Beauty of its @ 
former Architectural Design. To this Appeal JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER. JR.. made response and graciously 

: included in the Plan for the Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg. which was the fulfilment of the Cherished § 
Dreem of the Reverend Doctor WILLIAM A.R.GOODWIN., Rector of BRUTON PARISH CHURCH. 


the Restoration of this Building to the known t7s2 Form and Desi; 







This Tablet is Erected 
to bear Witness to the Continuity ¥ this Building through Centuries of Service and to 
record the grateful appreciation of the BOARD of VISITORS and of Dox tor 
LA ¢ ¢ HANDLER. President of the College. for the Assurance which 


the Restora 
the Restoration gives that this Shrine of Learning and 









associated wi > Me y nspiratios : 
ed with the Memory of Scholars. Patriots and Statesime 


\ will now endure 
' A LINK AMONG THI DAYS TO KNIT 











THE GENERATIONS EACH WITH EACH 





emeritus and wa succeeded by J. A. C 
Chandler. In 1934, President Chandler died 


wit} “7 “ay 
Wi i ail 


ual appropriation from the State 


and Lyon G. Tyler was chosen president. 


In 1918, under an act of the Virginia and John Stewart Bryan became president; 
legislature, the college opened its doors to the twentieth president of the college. 
women students. In 1919, after 31 years of The college now has an enrollment of 
service, Lyon G. Tyler became president approximately 1,250. 
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Safety and Health for the School Year 
by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene, Office of Education 


* *& & Much has been said in the past Health service. The systematic examina- physical examination has been and should be 


century regarding the importance tion of school children by physicians for signs used to arouse the interest of the child in his 
f the health of the school child, but of communicable disease was introduced 30 physical make-up—in the fact that his body 











practice in this field often lags years ago when the health commissioner of is a physico-chemical mechanism affected for 
behind theory Conditions and activities per- Boston appointed 50 “medical  visitors”’ good or ill by his knowledge of the mechanism 
taining to the preservation or promotion of the whose business was to inspect “all children and his application of that knowledge. 
health of the school child and of his teacher thought by their teachers to be ailing.” The dental work of the school health serv- 
fall under several headings. If so classed for Later it became, by law in most States, the ice, as already noted, is intimately related to 
4 description, their interrelation must not be business of the teacher or school physician to the school feeding service and to the health 
overlooked look for defects of vision, hearing or other instruction offered in the classrooms. In turn, 
af organie conditions interfering with school the dentist and dental hygienist fail of their 
Sanitation Cleanliness, temperature, ven- work full function if they are not centers of instruc- 
tilation ghting, seating, and means for per- tion in nutrition and in human physiology. 
sonal cleanliness have a bearing from day to Ninety-five percent of school children have 
day on the comfort and health of the child decaved teeth and the mere filling of cavities 
and on his ability for work in the classroom, or the use of a tooth brush will never stop the 
There is also an indirect relation to health, for incidence of this most common of human 
we learn more by example than by precept diseases. 
The sch hould be an example of sanitary It does no good merely to find diseases 
housekeeping Instruction concerning  per- or defects if nothing is done about them. 
sonal clear ess is largely wasted if there is no Parents should be informed concerning such 
wash ba oap, nor towels with which to conditions, and urged to secure adequate 
practice it is preached. Given the where- treatment for their children. 
withal for sanitary living, the condition of the 
outfit from day to day depends much upon The school doctor. Health instruction Health inspiration and 
the janitor and the janitor must cooperate health instruction are not the monopoly of 
fully with the teacher in training the child in one set of school agents but janitors, dietitians, 
hygienic practices Without such aid, her In many schools, considerable machinery physicians, dentists, and nurses may impart, 
lessor cleanliness must be taken by the has grown up which is too often looked upon directly or indirectly, information influencing 
thinking child with a grain of salt, or as Just so as functioning fairly independent of the gen- hygienic living. However, in the elementary 
mucl chool work eral daily activities of the school. It is well, schools it is the prescribed province of the 
“, however, to recall that the first school medical classroom teacher to give instruction in the few 
) Safety. Not only should risk from fire o1 officers examined “all children thought by and simple practices of cleanliness, of regular 
from other dangers in the school plant be their teachers to be ailing.” Diseases and and right feeding, sleeping, resting, etc. She 
reduced to a minimum, but safety in going to defects do not delay their appearance until hes abundant laboratory material always at 
and fron chool and instruction in safety the day on which the school physician makes hand in the children themselves and there are 
practice the home fall into the province his annual, or biennial, or triennial routine many books and other sources of facts and sug- 
of educat n the modern school. examination of the child. The school physi- gestions. In high schools the facts of physi- 
cians consulted by the White House Confer- ology, of personal hygiene, and of home and 
Schor eding. The feeding of the school ence in regard to needed State legislation were community health deserve (if health is as 
child becomes a necessary feature in many unanimous in recommending as fundamental important as we say it is) a thorough presenta- 
school At least a noon meal must be pro- for an adequate medical inspection service, tion, with a full equipment of apparatus for 
vided for those who cannot return home at the training of teachers in the observation of demonstration. It would seem that thorough- 
noo} But school feeding falls far short of its children for gross physical defects and for going instruction in this field would bear most 
nossibilitic f the food is not wisely selected signs of communicable disease. The teacher, fruit if given in the last 2 years of high school. 
and if t common rules of cleanliness are not especially the elementary teacher, is still the \s already suggested, however, it is hardly 
nsisted un Not onlv does the school meal first-line worker in this field. The routine worth while to present facts or urge practices 
support eaken the health lessons of the which are not made practical, or would seem 
classroo! but it lessens or inereases the to be contradicted, by the conditions in lava- 
expenditur f time and money on the part Have you done “those things” you ought tories, lunch rooms, swimming pools, or 
of th ntal department of the schools to have done in order to make your ena 
Dietitia lentist, dental hvgienist, home , : ee ‘ 
economist, and health teacher may mutually aches! secure and sanitary? Safety and Physical education. Many a principal, when 
assist each other in the matter of school feed- Health of the School Child, Pamphlet asked by a visitor regarding his health program, 
ng, while in the background the sanitary No. 75, written by Dr. Rogers, and pub- points at once to his gymnasium or playground 
equipment of the school with its janitorial lished by the Office of Education, serves as if this were the sole source of inspiration and 
service and even the laboratory services of as a means of measuring your efforts training in hygiene. The word ‘‘rose’’ refers 
~— the city ealth department (in the examina- : to the same thing today as it did 59 years ago, 
: : along these lines. A copy may be had P ee sige 
tion of { 1 handler are essential to com- ; ‘ but unfortunately, this is not the case with the 
plete effectiveness in protecting and promot- (10 cents each) from the Superintendent term ‘physical education.’’ As the principal 
ng, thr th school feeding, the health of the of Documents, Government Printing learned about it from the pages of Herbert 
child Office, Washington, D. C.—Editor. Spencer’s classic essay, physical education 
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meant everything bearing on the ph: 


well-being of the individual. 


Today the term “‘physical education’”’ refers 
to the teaching and supervision of the phys 


activities of the playground, gymnasium, 


pool. 

The benefits from p! cal education hi: 
as much to do with mental satisfaction 
social well-being as with pl! cal healt 
they can be separated) and this should 


kept in mind by those in charge of suc} 

Physical activities may be conducte 
hygienic fashion or they ma 
healthfu if armiuil 


for play may be 


physical education worker depen: 


al 


a 


janitorial service for clean floors and locker 
to prevent skin or other infectior and 
physical educator himself 1 t be verse 
signs of overfatigue, of orga eakne 
infection lest he add pl ( t 1 


Vental hygien: Ment 
to the school, althou 
field have | sided 1 
chool staff. The proble: f 1 ( 


school day, the suitabilit 


trained in th 


study, etc., are ever pre 
ment is of 

health of the 
Hom«e vor} 


according 


dream. 


misers 





Safety patrol 


Teache hie alii ‘| ( neat | Tire 
deserves full attentior only « 
her to do her best worl 
condition for that worl | teacher 
to her employers t 
health, but both pl ( ental « 
tions in the school bey« l r 4 trol ma 
against this, and it is the I tre 
cipa! and of the schoo rvice f 
about as perfect “al 
There sho ild he Iper 
t ell as of student 

School and home Att 
to the intimate relat 
pendence of the var act 
bearing on the healt! f 
of these activitis fai t 
there is not, in addit 
thetic relationship bet { 
If we are to get the 1 from our 


medical and dental servic there ne 


first-hand contact 


them present at the examination of the child. 
The phy the child 
that he could and the 
instructed directly as to what can 


ician learns much about 


not otherwise know 


parents are 


be done in the way of home care, or medical 


attentior to improve the condition of the 


Health lessons taught in school must be 


practiced in the home and they go for naught 


ration by the home permits such 


inie cooVpe 


School and communil If there is need of 


relations between school and home 


reciproca 


the fe ‘ hould also be removed betwee 
cl ind community when it comes to 
recreatior It is not enough to teach childrer 

r a ee a week a few tunts or 


S89 RADIO and 


School Series Increase 


al Broadcasting ¢ ncrea 
{ broadcast erie which are 
( Further informati 


1) i Educational Director Vatliona 


Rad Cit J , 


League Offers Information 


r ‘ ‘ T nd the red | 
r ¢ ment are an g the lac 
; i rm ( 1} rf T 7 
LK 1 eture The 
{ ottnn i P revealed t 
~ SIE ter ed 575 mot I etvure 
1936 s 1 
Clal ¢ f I rep i! ( 
t a t proce ( i! ( 
( ( i mania rt 
diesen i typing. Even micr 
! ( v roduced Lid Lhe 
taining information regarding t 
ent, cost ete may obptail 
( R VW Wintor Managis 
1) Armats r ( ( t League 120 Le 
f f y rh 


ed the lm Further infor 
t ed from them lhe 

| Pp no ¢ i mnounce t 
qd J ( be released of interest 

Ihe first ntended for teacher 
" it the ( ( e of rad This 

{ the stor f radi It « ta 
tratior ! is beer ritters 


child 
normally flow into play slop over daily when- 
from “10 


games. The energies of the which 


ever there is opportunity, and not 
to 10:45 on Tuesday and Friday.” 
should be ample opportunity and 
supervision for play school 


vacations 


There 
needed 
after and on 
Saturdays and in summer 

With so mar chool conditions affecting, 
either passively or actively, the health of the 
school child and with so many 


relation with each 


agents whose 
activities need to be kept 
need in a city 
or county sch tem t only of trained 
ut of a direct- 


trained in al 


other, it is evident that there is 


directors in ea 
ing and coording 


aspects or the ehool healt! TOgTAM Who Car 


make the rrié 1 1  ¢ ting agenci 


4% % P| _ 7 
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Digest of Literature 
The I W WW ( i nee thie 


publicat tled, Motior 
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0 ( ( ! iterature 
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Chicago Announcement 
The U rsit Chi Pre ANNOUNCES 


the publicat Hoo} QO! Lhe 
lucationa i Ss Frost, J: 
Core ] Cu maducat () Statior 

ind ineluds t of the histor 

ind yy ( cat i hbroadeasting 
tat ! { Stat | e other Is, 
J Americal Rad Jemocratic? and deals 
ith reguilat ind ¢ f of broadcasting 
including yest t i view to making 
tf more der 1 


Cine M 


KOON 


it i ersary of coedu 


wolnenhn Wa 


observed at Ob« ( ege (Ohio) on October 

Ss D thie J 1 I a architectural 
] ‘ 

memorial of camp Che memorial, 

made possible rift lJ take the form ol 


an architectura iti ivy and outdoor theater 
to be erect« { wy vhere, exactly 
LOO eal i Tie I 3 Il yomen in the 


vorld to be accepted for a standard college 
of bachelor 


d for the degree 


Oberlin College 


1837 was the begir ng of college education 
for wome! education on th 
college leve 
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( trie partic pated in the ‘ hird 
[Inter-American Conference on Ed 
cat } j 


“IIL Conferencia Interamericana de Educacié6n” 


by Katherine M. Cook. Chief, Special Problems Division 





FERENCIA INTERAMERICANA DI 
QUE BAJO EL PATROCINIO DEI 
ERNO DE LA REPUBLICA MEXICANA SI 
RA EN LA CIUDAD DE MEXICO, El 


MES DE AGOSTO DE 1937 


A1S1O> IRGANIZADORA 


‘ > « fué de le 
( a Interame 
‘ ‘ le Ch 
D « Faculta 
a Nacional I 
4 S e al 
k Presidente a Com 
a de la Secretaria de Educscidr 
a Escuela Nacional de Maceat 
Oo Mér 








page from the official program 


iy ") “ay 
from 22 America 


1 in the handsome 


Artes, Mexico City, from 


4 y ( ( Official delegates, 
4 tances the Secretary o1 
lucation from the re pective 

t pated 1 0 types of ( ons, 
t he plenary sessio! 

er by the president of the 
ted at its first plenary sessior 


ttee had a chairman and 

eLed nt Lhe ame BESSIO!I 
the language used in all sessions 
re furnished for the delegate 
in all plenary and for 


mmittee groups as eemed 


hields ( onsidered 


( rroup was divided int 
each with a chairman and 
ted by the organizing com 
ect considered the follow 
lucatior 1) Maternal and pre 
it 2) primary and normal 
en dary education, (4) tech 
bhi ) iniversity education, 
education, (7) rural education, 
f indigeno groups and other 
ird groups, (9) general ub 
! f the delegation from the 


made chairman of the com- 





mittee on maternal and pre-school education, 
rhe proceedings of this section of the confer 
ence are probably 
of those of other groups. A brief description 
of them may serve as illustrative of the activi 
ties of all of them. 

A number of important papers prepared by 
persons selected by the organizing committec 
were read and discussed. From each paper 
certain conclusions were formulated in the 


committee meeting, then voted upon and 


approved or rejected. Those approved were 
reported to the organizing committee and then 
turned over to a committee on resolutions 
whose assignment was to coordinate the con 
clusions of all committees in the form of reso 
lutions for presentation to the next plenary 
ession of the 


mett vice each day 


conference The committees 
during the first five days of 
ubmitting their conclusion 
The resolu 


prepared the final report of 


thie conterence 


ata final committee conterence 
tions committe 


lusions, which were voted seriatim by the 


cone 


LZ ple nary SeSSIONS 


conference at the coneludin 


vhen all resolutio: ubmitted were = di 


cussed rit at considerable length and 


App! ed or rejected 


Among resolutions which aroused consider 


able and sometime trong discussions were 
those concerned with the proposed liberation of 
Leachet! in certain American countries not 
named ho are imprisoned because of politi 


cal beliefs; one approving equal pay for equa 
work for men and women teachers; one 
approving the establishment of special schoo! 
for workers and for the children of worker 
one presenting a request for a textbook on the 
history of the 


the American countrie 


Americas suitable for use in al 


During the courtesies 


vere extended the delegates by officials of the 


conterence many 
Mexican Government, generally the Secretariat 
of Kduecation 


conferes to 


Busse or taxicabs took the 


elected schools in the city five 


of thi conference day Luncheon wa 


reasonably representative 


served to all delegates at Xochimileo, Mexi 
co’s unique floating gardens. A delightful 
reception was tendered all visitors by the 
two national offices, the Secretariat of duca- 
tion and the Office of Foreign Affairs 


Impressive Messages 


The closing session consisted of music by 
an orchestra of the department of fine arts; 
by the bands del Estado Major, and a soloist 
of the city; addresses by the president of the 
conference, Sefior Palacios; the Secretary of 
Education, Sr. Lic. Vazques Vela, and two of 
Dur- 


ing the second part of the session a symbolic 


the chairmen of the visiting delegates. 


ballet was presented representing three phases 
of Mexico’s history during and following the 
Revolution. 

The addresses at the closing session were 
of special interest. Sr. Palacios said among 
other things 

‘We have come to the end of our work 
but in realitv to the beginning of what must 
be a greater work, a greater and more ade- 
quate response of education to the needs of 
the people for the fulfillment of their aspira- 
tions and the establishment of social justice 
lor education, of all social activities, has the 


mission of working for and contributing 


lirectly to the transformation of present 
ociety and the construction of a new society 

the basis of social justice and brotherhood.”’ 

The delegate from Cuba, Senor Fernando 
Sirgo, Secretary of Education for the Republic 
of Cuba, gave an eloquent address, speaking 
for visiting delegates as well as for those from 
his own country. He said in part: 
It is significant that throughout the 


debates in the sessions, we have not easily 
iwreed on the terms of some resolutions, but 


we have in each case agreed on the principle, 


on the heart of each resolution. We take 


with us for the education of our countries, 
piration and the assurance that here in 


( oncluded on page Ai 


Palacio de Bellas Artes, where conference sessions were held in Mexico. 
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he 
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Among the Authors 


FREDERICK J. KeELiy, Chief, Higher Kkduca 
in this issu 


tion Division, Office of Education, 
of Scuoo. LIFE presents the first of his series of 
articles on Observations on a Visit to Europea 
Universities. College and university leade1 
will not 
Kelly’s 


which will be concluded in the December issu 


want to miss anv number in Dr 


series of higher education artic] 


Rocers, M. D., Con- 


his presentation of 


JAMES FREDERICK 
sultant in 
Safety and Health for the School Year, give 


practical suggestions and 


Hygiene, it 


advice po! Suc! 
problems as sanitation, school feeding, healt] 
service, health instruction, physical ec 
1+} 


mental hygiene, teachers’ health, and kindr 
topics. 


Maris M. Prorrirt, Educational Cons 
ant and Specialist in Guidance and Indust1 
Education, points out the extensive request 


for information that come to the Office 
Education. He designates the Office as A 
Clearing House. 

KATHERINE M. Cook, Chief, Special Prot 
lems Division, describes first-handed, tl 
sessions of the Third Inter-American Confer 
ence on Education, recently held in Mexic 
City. Mrs. Cook was chairman of the 


delegation from the United States 
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Promoting the Cause of 
Education 


ON THE EVE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEER, it is especially fitting to 
announce the launching by the Office of Education of an undertaking designed 
through education to promote friendship between the United States and our neighbor 
nations. 

| refer to the coast-to-coast radio series, “Brave New World”, which will begin 
the night of November 1, and will continue for 26 weeks. over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. 

“Brave New World” will present in dramatic form the rise of Latin-America 
and the forming of its great culture. 

This friendly demonstration on the part of a government representing 130,000,000 
people for its 20 neighbor republics, extends far beyond the presentation of the 
broadcasts on the air. 

(s educators. we can appreciate, and must impart to others, the deeper sig- 
nificance of the “Brave New World.” Back of each program brought to the micro- 
phone is a deep desire to perpetuate the friendship cemented at the Buenos Aires 
Conference. : 

“Brave New World” is a sincere, scholarly effort on the part of the special 
staff assembled at the Office of Education to interpret Latin-American life and 
culture through subject matter adapted for dramatic presentation on the air. In 
this effort the Office of Education seeks the cooperation of school officials, teachers. 
and leaders in every civie and educational organization. 

And after the presentation comes still another task, to “follow through” 
to further, through printed material, study, and discussion, and by other means to 
capitalize the interest motivated by these broadcasts. 

Out of such an attempt it is possible that a pattern will be produced for educa- 


tion in international friendship which the world may well note and follow. 


Commissioner of Education. 


building—-the main or college building which 


Sir Christopher Wren—was 


HowaRpb W Director of CCC 


sets forth the 


Camp 


\ New 


OXLEY, 


Education, program of was designed by 


School Year in Camps. He emphasizes the laid in 1695. 
cooperat with schools and colleges. The restoration of the Wren Building cor- 
responds to that form of architecture which 
Dean Kk. J. Hoke, of the College of William existed from 1716 to 1859. The walls are 
1 Mary, presents the background of that original with the exception of those portions 
historic educational institution in Williams- which had to be built with new material i 
bure. \ order to strengthen the building, and at the 


same time, to restore it to its colonial form 
The Chapel the Great Hall, and the Blu 
restored in every detail, it is 


This Month’s Cover eee ia 
fireproof con- 


claimed. The building is of 


Through the courtesy of the College of struction. All of the rooms in the building 
William and Mary, a picture of the historic are in use by the students and faculty of the 


Thousands of tourists visit this 


shrine each vear. 


Wren Building decorates this month’s cover college. 


LiF The foundation of the first venerable 
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On Your Calendar 


THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING meets in Chicago 
on Noveml 9, 80, and December 1, at the 

wer -seven organizations of nationa! 
mport e in educational and cultural fields 
the conference, to provide a 
nierests concerned with educa- 
tion bv radio can come together to exchange 
leas a experiences An effort will be 
made 1 ppraise American broadcasting as 
a backgr nd for consideration of its present 
and future public rvice. Reports on list- 
eners terest in this tvpe of broadcasting 

1 findings of other studies and researches 

ll be 1 le available to the conference. 

Topi elected for the four general sessions 
are: The American Svstem of Broadcasting 
Broadcasting From the 
Listene! P t of Vie 


The Future of Radio. 


Educational Broad- 
Speeches 
by representatives of educa- 
lustry, and the listener will 
period of open discussion 
speakers will discuss 

eciiie ects of the four general subjects 
second night, the 
ss the international signifi- 
nce o Those interested in the maxi- 
mul tribution of broadcasting to educa- 
i l tural development are invited to 


e conference. 


Ie 


\7 U ther educational meetings ol 


Assoc oO! LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


Vovember 15 Ff 


> 


Assoc OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES Bir- 


NATIOD CouNcIL OF TEACHERS OF IE;NGLISH. 


National Hearing Week 


] it sense to conserve hearing” is the 


theme of National Hearing Week, October 24 
dU, s} red by the American Society for the 
Har ring 

Of the 800,000 school children whose hear- 
ing was examined last year in the United 
States, it reported that over 5 percent were 
found t uve impaired hearing. 
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Progress in Teaching 


Conservation 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Special Problems Division 


{ unit on conservation is so rich in content and so diversified in its ramifications, 


that children of all ages may derive from it experiences of great value,” writes Margaret 


Neagle who teaches in a one-room school in San Marcos, Santa Barbara County, Calif. 


The pictures in this article show the pupils of San Marcos School engaged in conser- 


vation activities appropriate to their ages and interest. 


* *& *& To teach the child to love nature, 
to consider the welfare of his neigh- 
| z bor, to employ wisely his goodly 
heritage of natural resources, and 
to pass this heritage as intact as prudent use 
allows to the next generation—that is the goal 


of conservation education. Children can 
understand many of the appealing facts about 
conservation. Even very young pupils can 


participate in conservation activities. 
The Problem 


The United States no longer has the rich 
resources Which school histories report the 
early settlers to have found here. Destruction 
of the topsoil is an illustration. Topsoil is 
almost irreplaceable. It has been estimated 
that nature requires from 400 to 1,000 years 
to build a single inch of topsoil. Since white 
men first broke America’s forest cover, mil- 
lions of tons of that precious topsoil have 
swirled in thick floods to the sea or collected 
in dangerous shoals and bars in river beds. 
‘‘When the topsoil is gone, men must go; and 
the process does not take long,”’ said Theodore 
1908. Today the country’s 


leaders are giving increased attention to that 


Roosevelt in 


warning, and there is something for every 
citizen, including children, to do in saving the 
remainder of the Nation’s soil. 


Need for Campaign 


The loss of other natural resources is as 
startling as that of soil; and children as well as 
adults can realize the need for a campaign of 
restoration. For example, many species of 
birds have disappeared entirely. A number 
of species of wild animals are reported extinct. 
Fish by millions have been destroyed by fac- 
tory wastes, floods, and silt. Rich mines of 
metals and supplies of oil and gas have been 
exhausted. It required thousands of centuries 
for nature to create the beds of anthracite coal 
in Pennsylvania, yet it is estimated that, at 
the present rate of consumption, that coal 
probably will not last more than another 
hundred years. The first Virginians and the 
Pilgrims beheld a land covered with thriving 


forests. Now four-fifths of those protecting 
trees have disappeared. 

The Nation has not been idle with respect 
to conservation. ‘‘Employing every agency 
of the Government at hand to protect our 


birthright, we have in the past several years 


made advances far beyond the hopes of earlier- 
day conservationists,’ stated President Roose- 
velt at the dedication of the new Department 
of the Interior Building. The country’s 
progress is indeed encouraging; but the task 
of recovery from ruthless waste of former 
vears is enormous, and more work still is 
needed. The situation is so serious that a 
thorough Nation-wide program of scientific 
conservation is required for escape from the 
tragic decline that has met every nation which 
failed to use wisely its natural resources. 
There is no better way, and perhaps pro other 
way, of completely accomplishing the neces- 
sary program of conservation than through 
organized education in the Nation’s public 


seh ols. 


Progress Made 


Instruction for conservation through or- 
With 


increasing frequency, conservation is included 


ganized education is gaining ground. 


in curricula of elementary and secondary 
schools in science and in social subjects. It is 
studied in activity units or organized around 
important problems, themes, and topics. In 
universities, instruction in subjects related to 
use of natural resources and other background 
studies increasingly is being directed toward 
conservation. Teacher-education institutions 
are realizing the need for teachers prepared to 
teach the subject, and are offering special 
courses, both during the regular academic 
year and during summer terms. A number 
of State departments of education issue 
bulletins devoted directly to general instruc- 
tion in conservation or prepared to promote 
special phases of conservation education, such 
as forestry, wildlife, and observance of Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, or Conservation Week. 

\ number of private agencies and govern- 
mental organizations provide services which 
can be utilized in school programs. They 
supply readable information for teachers and 
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pupils and assist with conservation activities 
in wild-flower preservation, winter feeding of 
birds, the development of nature trails, and 


other pro ects. 


Need for Extension 


Altogether, an effective beginning has been 
made in the way of a constructive program ol 
instruction for improved use of the natural 
resources. However, the need for immediate 
extension of the program is so great that the 
schools must rapidly increase their activity in 
essential respects. Only thus can their re- 
sponsibility be fulfilled. 

One of the first essentials in a program of 
increased activity is better preparation of 


Many 


teachers have not studied the significance of 


teachers in the field of conservation. 


conservation as a current national problem. 
Few are cognizant of the necessity for incor- 
porating in children’s ways of living such 
activities as protecting and attracting birds, 
planting wild-flower gardens, building nature 
trails, and beautifying hignways. Many have 
not the techniques for helping pupils to com- 
bine learning with normal living, which par- 
ticularly are required for the teaching of con- 
servation More teacher-training institu- 
tions should offer carefully planned and thor- 
ough courses to prepare teachers for the needs 
of the field in conservation education, if those 


needs are to be met. 


Need for Integration 


Educational efforts of non-school organiza- 
tions have not been well integrated with the 
school program. As a result there has been 
duplication of activities with overstimulation 
of some pupils and lack of participation on the 
part of others. Svstematie coordination of 
the children’s school and community activities 


servation should be achieved in such a 


way that any desirable educational services 
provided by nonschool organizations can be 
properly utilized under guidance of school 
authorities responsible for organizing the 
publie educational program 

More readable materials should be pub 
teachers’ information. For e: 
ample, the scope of conservation has not yet 
been defined with respect to different natural 
resources in such a way that its desirable edu- 
cational outcomes for children of varying age 
levels and interests are evident. Important 
principles involved in the conservation of 
water, metals, soil, and other natural 

should be clearly stated for incor 


resoures 


poration in the school curriculum. Few pub- 


ee | ns on conservation contain organized 





teaching suggestions in the way of desirable 
factual content, activities, and sources of ma- 
terial to be utilized in different communities, 
There are few well-annotated bibliographies to 
show where teachers can secure books, Visual 
and auditory aids, bulletins, and various supple- 
mentary materials for teaching. Courses of 
study in general do not provide definitely for 
inclusion of the subject. 


Children’s Interests 

There are too few books containing informa- 
tion about conservation based on children’s 
interests, needs, and experiences, and prepared 
by authors who know how to write for chil- 
dren. ‘Textbooks in geography and science, a 
reader now and then, and a few supplementary 
commercial books have information which can 
helpfully be used as a background for studies 
of soil erosion, forest restoration and preserva- 
tion, national parks, conservation of wild 
animals, and the like. With a few exceptions, 
however, the books too frequently bury this 
helpful material in a mass of general informa- 
tion, and teacher and children either cannot 
find it or do not recognize it as being essential 
to the understanding of conservation prob- 
The ma- 
terial published at present, generally speaking, 


lems which they meet day by day. 


is appropriate for older rather than younger 
pupils. To help pupils, especially those below 
the sixth grade, to become conservation con- 
scious, more books should be prepared by 
talented children’s authors; or the present 
geographies, readers, and books on science 
should be revised to include conservation 
facts in such a way that children will be able 
to use them in normal activities 


Next Steps 


In general it would appear that some next 
steps to be taken in an extended Nation-wide 
program of education for conservation are (1 
better preparation of teachers in teacher- 


education institutions, including pre-service 
and in-service courses in both subject matter 
and methods; (2) systematic coordination of 
desirable services of nonschoo! organizations 
with the school program under guidance of 
the proper school authorities; (3) preparation 
of readable factual information for teachers: 
1) more instructional helps prepared by quali- 
fied persons; (5) compilation of bibliographies 
annotated from the standpoint of helpfulness 
for different age groups and for children’s 
varying interests; and (6) the publication of 
more informational material directly bearing 
on the subject of conservation prepared espe- 


cially for younger pupil 


From top to bottom: 1. Primary children, with the help of the fifth grade, build a ranger 


station. 2. A silt dam which Forestry Service men took the pupils to visit. 
camp the children observe that proper plowing checks erosion. 4. 


erosion which the pupils saw with CCC boys. 


gully erosion. 


3. At the CCC 


A canyon cut by water 


5. Dams constructed by the CCC boys prevent 
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: The Office of Education—a Clearing House 





St 
ia] . ~~ Do " ¥ . " : . : 7 fe ’ ‘a? > 
| by Maris M. Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist in Guidance 
of and Industrial Education 
* *® *® Incoming mail to the Office of State regulations governing the use of school Instructional materials for various high- 
ducation for the fiscal year ended buses. Pupils per teacher. Duties of a high- school subjects. Organization of instructional 
June 30, 1937, totaled 692,448 school principal. Military instruction in materials for the elementary school. Instruc- 
pieces State-supported institutions. Transportation tional material for various courses in teacher 
Che act of Congress of 1867—70 years ago of pupils Consolidation of schools. State training. Curriculum revision for the various 
re estal ing what is the present Office of control over teacher personnel. State control educational levels. Subjects of instruction for 
i] Kdueation, provided that the Federal agency over curricula and _ instruction. Require- pupils of low ability. Methods of teaching 
Q should ct statistics and other forms of ments for the certification of public-school pupils of low ability. Citizenship training. 
al nformation on education and diffuse such administrators. State requirements govern- Character education. Home work for high- 
a information as would be of value to “‘the people ing the granting of higher degrees. Profes- school pupils. Plans for individualizing in- 
es of the | ted States in the establishment and sional titles and ranks in institutions of higher struction. Materials for teaching courses in 
va mainte ce of efficient school systems, and education. Amount of annual sick leave for parent education and child development. 
le otherwise promote the cause of education teachers. High-school fraternities. Number Plans and methods for health instruction in 
: throughout the country.” As a consequence of pupils assigned to a school physician or elementary grades; in high school. Sex in- 
P of that act, the Office of Education receives nurse. Local school responsibility for the struction. School clubs. Courses in oceupa- 
1a requests for information on practically every care of defective children. State participa- tional information. Extracurricular activities. 
not phase of education tion in adult education. Trends in college Elective and required subjects in high schools. 
Lia [t is, of course, generally understood that entrance requirements. Licensing of private Instruction in pan-American relations. Reme- 
ob- for various reasons the Office cannot compl) vocational schools. Administration of even- dial instruction. Credit for laboratory and for 
na- direct to all requests sut in cases where ing schools. Administration of summer ses- shop work. Instructional problems peculiar to 
ng the Office has not the information for answer- sions. Organization and administration of the small high school. Correspondence in- 
x ing a specific inquiry, it is often able to refer libraries for school purposes. Principals’ struction. Correlation of curriculum subjects. 
ow the correspondent to a source or to a reference reports. Student government. Provisions Credit for work done outside of school. 
i] that will give him the help he seeks. for textbooks. Organization of education in Marking systems. Postgraduate high-school 
by \ partial classification of these varied re- foreign countries. Improving educational work. Promotion plans. Supervised study 
nt quests shows the following wide range of opportunities for pupils in rural communities. periods. Materials for courses in contempor- 
subjects and problems that come to the Continuing school census. ary education. Physical education in other 
OI Office of Education within almost any week of : countries, 
le t] oa School finance and school costs come in for 
T ae many questions along the following lines: : 
{t Top of List trl pie " : Welfare Phases 
State aid for local schools. Federal aid for 
ve ) iminwstration y zal - ° rr i . 
a istration and organization in education. Total expenditures for education 
quirles may we ll be placed at the top of the list on the various levels Per capita eoste ta Pupil pe rsonnel services and pupil welfare 
ach bilities of supe : nts ards sys . , , . »stions are > : yasKeda: 
Re I 11th f superintend eo cities of various sizes and in rural schools. questions ne frequently yes , 0 
i ducatior dvantages Fe fises e- ‘ . a »¢ f . se yr vo { Ss, an- 
of education. Advantages of fiscally inc Sources of school revenue. Tax rates for Voc emer oe ter — , “ace 
de ndent school boards Selecti : ards . : 1 izati ruidance se 28. ranization o 
pend ol boards, Selection of boarc school purposes. School indebtedness. Tax- press 7 * — grax ae : g 
| f education. Teachers’ articipati I oy ‘ aceme services. Guidance personnel in 
or educa . Teacher Piece ia exempt securities. State and local regula- placement oe agri: Qualifi 
e] ar inistratior State contr d > 1 - ; . : . . city svstems. sitin teachers. uainhca- 
1dmi ite control of the naa dione affection echacd covenans, Galea tlld. ity systems | i a a s R j : 
ra in f schoolhouses Teachers’ aths laws. , . — : ions . selors. sical condition an 
i ing of . Tea eI oath LW : ng costs. Value of school buildings. Distzi- tions of couns¢ a Physi : n ae a 
ter neth of school ves Yates . . g § . : a ‘ . se rOgTeSs. ] FOOC ing 
Leng ol year Dates for opening ane eahton of Miahe ait on thin taeis of soleel chool progres inimum or good light ng 
of closing chool. School hoiidays. Advan- : . : bility ‘ of schoolrooms. Desirable colors for school 
gc: Bond census. Equalization of ability to support , Desirabl ti f child R 
tages of the 10-months ; ) ‘ aig . Tous . : walls. esirable seating of children, e- 
vs a ay waggnt : of the education Unit costs in State teachers -" I he 1 tilati 
o! lans Nans for publicity of , ; , ‘ . rement:s , z yr ane ‘entilating. 
plan Plans for publicity of tl e work of the colleges. Cost of school and college text- quirem« nts_ for eating aI \ ui ing 
0 local school. Relative merits of the 7-grade Lael Extent and frequency of medical examinations 
IOOKS, . ° . . 
rs and 8-grade elementary school. Grade plans of school children. Medical examinations of 
of orga ition, as the 6-3-3, 8-4, ete Census Questions Included teachers. Testing programs for elementary 
es Count | plan of administrative organiz3- . grades; for high-school grades. The use of 
: ; 2 Census data are often requested: oF ae . se 
ss tio: Work-study-play plan of organization ly ‘ . tests for determining: Intelligence, achieve- 
&. Total enrollments, by States, for each . = 
Orga yn of high schools to meet the needs ; ment, aptitudes, and probability of success, 
; educational level. Enrollments in various se ; Y ° . 
of of underprivileged and handicapped children. ar Tests suitable for handicapped children. 
: kinds of private schools. Data on school ‘ eon s 
Different certificates to indicate completion . ; Evaluation of tests. Pupil progress through 
; ; attendance. School persistency by grades ; ‘ ; x . 
of differentiated curricula in the public : ; ' school. Evaluation of instruction. Rating 
Educational level of the population. Num- : : ; 
schools Plans for utilizing all community ; , ‘ ‘ systems. Honor point system. Cumulative 
: ber of teachers by educational levels. Subject ' , ; : 
r rees for educational services to youth. . : record cards. Employment opportunities in 
. é enrollments. Enrollments in rural schools. — ? ; Rae! 
Super f school playgrounds. Admin- ’ ' ‘ specific vocations. School clinics, health and 
: ; Incidence of handicapped children. College : . ‘ 
; istrat control of school medical services. : ‘ . psychological. Procedures for the adjustment 
er we! graduates in the population. Enrollments by "s ag ge ; 
1 Ze I avgrounds relative to size of school. > . ° . ol “problem children. Follow-up studies of 
: age. Proportion of age groups in population e : 
Method f selecting school staff. Require- : school drop-outs and graduates. Cost of 
er : ‘ . : : enrolled in school. . cys . 
ments to teachers’ participation in com- going to college. Opportunities for defraying 
nt munity activities. Qualifications of county Instruction and programs seldom miss a expenses while going to college. Organization 
superintendents. Insuring school property day’s incoming mail: of homerooms for guidance purposes. Duties 
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of high-school deans of boys and of girls 
High-school handbook of 
entering pupils. 
of specific vocations. 


Information on req 


Teachers come in for their hare of ques 
tions: 
Teachers’ certificates. Selection of cand 


dates for teacher training State coord 


nation of teacher training Student teaching 


State control of teachers’ qualifications. Cur 
ricula for training subject-matter teachers 


Professional courses for: Elementary teacl 


ers, high-school teachers, supervisors, and 


administrators. Trends in salaries for variou 
kinds of subject matter teachers, for urba 
and for rural teachers, and for teachers at var 
Trends in tenure 


ous educational levels. 


practices. Retirement provisions. Sabbatica 
leave. Professional ethics 

Schools make up another classificatio1 
inquiries: 

Specific schools. Information sought 
persons contemplating enro!ling for instr 
tion. Lists of schools by name giving certai 
types of instruction. Accredited colleges 
Accredited secondary school 
giving cooperative courses 


from schools in foreign cou 


Organizations auxiliary to edueatio1 ma 
another group about which the following 1 
of information are sought 

The development of the parent-teac! 
Programs for par 
Educational projects for: Won 
Civie 


movement. 


ganizations. 


en's clubs; organizations; Hea 


organizations; g 
jects for discussion at meetings of nationa 
educational organizations and other associa 
tions interested in educatior ists of educa 


tional organizations and foundations 


Physical equipme nt is often asked about 
School building programs. Trends in scl 
building construction. Plans for school build 

ings. Landscaping school grounds. Scl 


buildings to meet special community nes 
suilding codes. Data on obsolete’§= sch 
buildings. Costs of school building surve 
Buildings and shops for vocational classes a 
for industrial arts. Heating, lighting, and 
ventilating systems. Shop « julpment Lab- 
oratory equipment. Librar equipment. 
Housing facilities and equipment for handi- 
children. 


capped Playgrounds and _play- 


ground equipment. 


Philosophy is a general term under whicl 
some of the following types of inquiries fall! 
General objectives of education. Objec 
tives of: Secondary education; adult educa- 


1 
! I 


i] 
tion; other levels of eduecatior Va 
Values of individual 


Evaluation of schools as to whether or not the 


ues oO 
education. subjects. 
objectives are realized. Effects of changes i1 
social-economic life on educational objectives 
Education as a medium for 


perpetuating 


democracy. 


information for 


ulrements 


Welfare orga ations Sub- 
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ollege 


tntrane 


e Ages 


by John H. McNeely. Specialist in Higher Education 


* At what to students ente1 


* 
college? Do more students propor- 
tionateiy enter at immature or 


mature ages Do differences exist 


ages 


* ( 
betweel the ages of entrance of men and 
students? 


Wwolmel 


Involved in these questions are academic, 


psychological, and sociological problems of con 
siderable significance From an academic 
iewpoint, entrance in college at an early age 


licates that the student has progressed 


» elementary and secondary schor ls 
at an accelerated rate, while in the case of the 
ng at a later age, this progress 


ma ave been retarded The psychological 


aspects concern the relationship of the mental 


upacityv or intellectual rating of the student 
t we of entrance Sociological problems 
relate } cipally to adjustment of the student 
entering college at different ages to the coll 
priate ¢ I ment 

For the purpose of making available infor 
mation regarding these questions, data have 
nee semble Oo the age of entrance of 
3,400 Mm and 2,698 women students, or a 
tota 6,434, in colleges of arts and sciences 
at 22 universities. The institutions are scat- 
tered thi iwnout the Uy ted States The 
student inciudae those who registered for a 
legree at the beginning of the academic 
ear 193 4 rhey represent a fairly typical 


CI s section of the student bodies of the 


Cooperative Project 
were coliected through a study o 
ve student mortality made bv the instit 

connection with a cooperative project 

resear in universitie undertaken by the 
Office of Education in 1936 and financed by 
e Works Progress Administration. In the 
accompanying tabulation are given the num- 
ber and percentage of the students who entere: 
college at different ages. The ages of entrance 


are segregated into step intervals of 6 months 


from less than 17 to 20 years or over. Percent- 
ages are shown for men and women students 
epa it 


The largest percentage of students—35.4 


percent entered college during their eight- 


eenth vear. This age has been assumed as the 
normal age of entrance to college, since a pupu 
entering elementary school at 6 vears of age 
and progressing regularly through the elemen- 
tary and secondary school grades would have 
attained the age of 18 years upon graduation 
from high school. It is interesting to note, 
therefore, that approximately 35 out of every 
100 students, or about one-third, entered col- 


lege at this so-called normal age. 


Distribution of 6, 2 Sl 


according lo age of entrance in colle qe s of arts 





and sciences at 22 universities 
Percentage of 
Nu 
| per 
Age of enti Men | Wom-! Tot 
Le t enstu-| stu 
f lents lent 





Less than 17 vear } 6.4 10.58 S 
17 years to 17 yea! I Ul s Lo 15.8 12. ¢ 
17 years 6 months t 

11 months 1, 122 9 22.4 17.4 
18 years to 18 year I H 20. 7 22.9 21. ¢ 
18 years 6 months to 18 

11 month S87 1.2 13, 1 3.8 
19 years to 19 years t 62 2.3 ( 9,7 
19 years 6 months t , 

11 months ’ 7 } 
‘0 vears or er 7 t 

lotal 6, 434 0 100. 0 00.0 
\ larger percentage of the students entered 


the colleges at the maturer than the earlier 


ages. (bout 1 out of ever 12 students 
entered at the age f less than 17 vears as 
compared with about out of every 9 students 


who entered at the ages of 20 vears or over 


ts entered at 1! 


\ smaller proportion of stude 
vears 6 months to 19 vears 11 months than at 
17 vears to 17 vears 5 months Che ratio for 
the former student as approximately 1 out 
of 18 and for the latter students 1 out of 8. 
Notwithsatnding these differences, it is mani 
fest that a rather large percentage of the total 
studet.ts entered at early age These stu- 
dents in general represent those advanced it 
academic progress and superior in intellectual 
capacity 

\ge of entrance of men and women stu- 
dents differed considerab] While about the 
same percentage of men and women students 
entered the colleges at the normal age of 18 
years, a greater proportion of women than 
men students entered at immature ages. 
Approximately 1 out of every 9 women 
students entered at less than 17 years as 
against 1 out of ever 5 men _ students. 
Similarly, about 1 out of every 6 women 
students entered at 17 years to 17 years 5 
months in comparison with 1 out of every 9 
men students. On the other hand, larger 
percentages of men than women students 
entered at mature ages. There were approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 6 men students who 
entered at 20 vears or over and 1 out of every 
14 at 19 years 6 months to 19 vears 11 months. 
lor the women students, the ratios entering at 
these ages were about 1 out of 18 and 1 out of 
30, respectively. 
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irrent school year, faces in these 


heer me 


Federal Forum Project 


by C. S. Williams, Assistant Administrator 


ew and even broader forum 


gram being planned for the 


» directions: 


| 
st local school systems in 


plans for 


/ ride forum 


omote more vital considera- 


Oundg people in schools 


riation of $250,000 of emergency 
Office 


forward 


le available to the 


rr 1937-38, to carry 
This appropriation will give 


ocal school systems in develop- 


im being planned is based upon 


ained in 19 forum-demonstration 


peration during the past year and 


reports and studies made by the 

nt of these projects are being 
publication by the Federal 

ect. This publication will place 


of educational leaders in all parts 

detailed data on the organiza- 
ctioning of the 19 demonstration 
should 
wide forum plans, 
State 


prove a basis for many 
sponsored and 


local and agencies of 


1 Glance at Last Year’s Program 


lt 
develop 
rdul 

Tt w 

Ana 
f is | 
of Educa 
its [ol 
furthe 

L he 
r pel 
centers 
a half | 
manage 
rgal 
Forum P 
In tne 
of the « 
tion and 
centers | 
comm 
nnance 
educat 

In t 
meet 
wit! " 
ind 
in Fe 
reont 


pe 


SCHOOT 


l¢ projects 


mace of 15 months over’ 10,000 
re conducted in the 19 centers, 
" attendance of over 1,000,000 
‘Three projects were established 
1936, which operated about 5 
established in 
1936, and most of these operated 


nths Nine 


1937, 


were 


more centers were 


lebruary which conducted 


programms until June. Of the 10,000 meetings 


held about 6,500 were conducted during the 
last 5 months of the program when 18 projects 
were active. 


The selection § of competent leadership, 


organization of the community through 


advisory committees, determination of inter- 
esting and important subjects for discussion, 
effective scheduling of meetings in all parts 


of the project area and the publicity necessary 


fer good publie response were problems for 
the local educational managements. How 
the administrators and directors met these 


problems constitutes an in.portant contribu- 


tion to the future of forums. In addition to 
operating community-wide programs of vital 
these 


on many surveys and research studies dealing 


and well-led discussion, centers carried 
with problems of administration of this type 
of educational effort. Al! these matters will 
be discussed in the forthcoming publication 
on forum experiences. 

In almost every project, special attention 
was given to regular forums for young people, 
The cooperation 


both in and out of school. 


of high school principals and university admin- 
istrators, as well as social studies teachers anc 


‘ 


professors, resultea in the introduction of 
forum discussions to many secondary schools 
and university programs. In most cases, these 
short demonstrations have succeeded in laying 
the foundation for permanent forum programs 
for young people and adults under the auspices 
and management of public education. 

These local managements have experi- 
mented with various kinds of forums, using 
panels, debates, and symposiums, as well as 
competently led discussions. Special forums 
have been held for business and professional 
people at luncheons; for women, in morning 


and afternoon; and for young people, during 


A Forum in action. 
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and after school hours. Even motion pictures 


have been introduced as aids to public dis- 


cussion. Thousands of charts, graphs and 


visual aids were cevised to elarify problems 


inder discussion. Cooperation with com- 


munity organizations of all kinds interested 
in public affairs has resulted in a closer rela- 
tionsLip between school adn.inistration and 
civie groups. The practical plans worked out 


in these demonstration centers form the 


isis for the new program 
Plans for the Coming Year 


Instead of continuing centers by providing 
more funds for staff and leadership, the new 
used to reach 


appropriation will be many 


more communities and States. The service 
to be provided is of three kinds. 

First, the administrative staff in the Federal 
Forum Project will act as a clearing house 
a counseling service to assist 
planning 


and conduct 
hundreds of local communities in 
forum programs on the basis of the experience 
and knowledge now available. Publications 
will be available dealing with such problems 
as: Planning and conducting forums for 
young people in high schools and colleges; 
making the best use of library facilities and 
promoting reading of books and pamphlets in 


connection with discussion; finding pamphlet 


material on current affairs; and planning 
general programs of discussion for adults. 
This service will not be limited to school 
administrations, but will also reach civic 


leaders interested in promoting forums as the 
contribution to the community of a church, 
Y. M. C. A., women’s club, labor-union, and 
other groups. 

Second, the Federal Forum Project will be 
able to make available to the local projects 
which operated last year, and to many other 
communities planning forums this year, 
assistance in the form of personnel chosen 
from the relief rolls. In these cases, steno- 
graphic and promotional help, as well as the 
assistance of librarians, artists, and persons 
qualified to organize and lead group discussion, 
contributed to their programs. Par- 

skilled teachers and supervisors of 


will be 


ticularly 


social studies will be given assistance in 
planning forums for young people in the 


schools, and for adults where the resources of 
school and college may serve to help the people 
deal more intelligently with public affairs. 
Third, the Federal Forum Project will be 
able to work out plans with some 30 or more 
communities to forum 
involving a 3 or 4 weeks’ visit of a group of 
leaders and field 
made to 


organize programs 


discussion 


attempt will be 


experienced 
counselors. An 
small communities in- 


associate large and 
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cluding rural and urban populations, so that 
each project will include a gross population of 
about 200,000. With the help of a stafi 
selected from the relief rolls and with the 
guidance of citizen committees, the cities 
towns, villages, and rural areas in each com 
munity will develop a program of discussion 
meetings. These meetings will be led for the 
most part by local volunteers and be served by 
research workers from the staff; but sometime 
during the operation of the program well 
trained leaders and counselors will spend 3 o1 
4 weeks in a concentrated series of meetings 


Organizing Forums 


These forum specialists will contribute four 
types of service to the local projects. 

Leading forums. They will be responsibl 
for leading about 15 regular forums per week 
in various parts of the project area This will 
give each of the communities some idea of the 
community-wide plan involving the use of com- 
petent leaders. These meetings will be sched 
uled and promoted by the local committees 
prior to the arrival] of the leadership groups 

Addressing groups. The members of thi 
leadership group will address as many clubs 
organizations, and school audiences as possi 
ble on the problem of civic education and 
its relation to democracy. This activity will 
assure a rather general understanding of thi 
basic principles of the forum program and a 
clearer conception of the role of education i 
modern democracy. 

Training leaders. In each community o1 
area, leadership training classes will be conduct 
ed by the forum specialists or field counselors 
Educators and laymen desiring to understand 
the methods of organizing and conducting group 
discussion on public affairs will be enrolled 


trees 


these classes by the local comm 

Organizing conferences. Numerous confe 
ences will be conducted by these forum sp¢ 
cialists, dealing with the practical problem 


of organizing, planning, financing, and « 
ducting forums for adults and g people 


iducational and civic administrators, men 
bers of boards of education, super 
schools, and representatives of various grou] 
will sit down together to discuss the specific 
question: How can we operate an adult civir 
education program in this community or area 
The forum specialists will be prepared to make 
available the specific data and experience gail 
from the longer demonstrations conducted last 


year. They will also be familiar with mar 


other forum plans studied in the general sur- 
vey conducted by the Office of Educatio 

In this way, the experiences ga ned in the 
demonstration centers and elsewhere will be 
utilized in many new communities by loca 
educational and civie agencies his progran 
of short-term demonstrations beg eal 
in 1938 and operate about 5 mo 

Correspondence indicates t t me la 
for forums are being made al the Nati 
State legislatures and locel communities ars 
discussing specific plans for adult civic educa- 
tion. Many high schools a ( eges are 
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planning extensive programs of forum discus- 
sion for young people. In New York State 
some 43 colleges and universities have joined 
with seores of civic and educational organi- 
zations in promoting forum discussions of the 
problems involved in the constitutional con- 
vention now being planned. News reaches us 
that several new radio discussion programs 
are to be launched this year, supporting and 
supplementing the ‘‘Town Hall of the Air.’ 
The Department of Agriculture and the farm 
organizations are increasing their efforts to 
promote more forums on public affairs among 
the farmers The publishers of pamphlets 
and inexpensive books on current social prob- 
lems report an increased demand for such 
literature as a result of the growing discus- 
sion movement and the pamphlet displays 
held in some 30 places this past spring. The 
demand for outstanding speakers is increasing 

There seems to be general agreement among 
those who are closely associated with the adult 
education movement that the forum has made 
great strides in the past 2 years as a medium 
of citizenship education. Reports from Eng- 
and indicate that a similar growth has been 
experienced there. This growth is one prac- 
tical answer to the challenge of dictatorships 
vhich dispute the possibility of self-govern- 
ment through parliamentary procedure and 


freedom of criticism and discussion. 





“III Conferencia Inter- 
americana de Educacion”™ 


Concluded from page 69 


Mexico we have found new wavs marked fi 


er se ce of education to the people oO 


“Sooner or later, and I believe, very soon 


ach American country will have to undertake 


a seriou way the problem of providing 
idequate education for workers. It is the 
of the State to take the necessary 
measures to establish an effective equality of 


ypportunity for educatio1 
United States Delegates 


The United States was represented by three 
ifficial delegates, as follows, Mrs. Katherine 
Me. Cook, Office of Education, chairman; 
Willard W. Beatty, Office of Indian Affairs 
ind Esther J 


n ’ Crooks, representing th 
American Council on Edueation. In addi- 


tion there were at least 10 unofficial delegates 


representing universities and teachers colleges 


ind teaching groups 


The delegates were unanimous in expressing 


their plea re and satisfaction in regard to 


conference proceedings; their appreciation 


f the courteous hospitality shown them by 


t hie conference officials and the people of 


Mexico general; and their appreciation of 
e opportunity of conferring with and form 
g friendships among their fellow educators 
om ft three Americas 





Future Farmers of 
Americ 


Tenth Convention Celebration 
October 17—22, 1937 
Headquarters— Municipal Auditorium 
Kkansas City, Mo 
Wednesday, October 18, to Saturday, October 16 


Meetings of National Board of Trustee ind convention 
committee. 





S 0 
Sa. m.tol0 p.m R tration 
October 
Sa.m.to3y Re I 
Ja.m Meeting of National Advisory Councll 
12 noon_. Radio broadcast 
2:30 p. m Meetir f State advisers 
sp. ( ert, K City Municipal O1 
hestr 
Up. ! Dele ed rr, 
Op Pre f ¥ ie to Baltimore 
Hotel, concert by exas band 
VJ 0 
ot to 104 he 
‘ ‘) ‘ 
11:50 a. I Ka 
10 p. m Second ention s¢ 0 
p. P flicer ner 
Pp Put eakir r concert by 
Tt 
7 1 Octobe j i. Day 
~ to 6] he 
I ve I 
0a RK id 
2 I eat Amer I | followed t 
est t f r Farmer Award 
A Re il horse 
, n Farmer er 
( M I 
Opn € tenth convention celebrution 
| 0 
jal | ( 
Oa.n I I 
Op I ( 
tf) I ri 
T) O 
¢ 
Oa | | 
)p. m { nve 
Le I 1) ner meeting 15 j nd 193 Te) 
ustes 


The above program is the result of the efforts 
of the tenth convention celebration committee 
working in cooperation with J. A. Linke, na- 
tional adviser, and W. A. Ross, national ex- 
ecutive secretary, members of the professional 
staff of the Office of Education, Washington, 
D, 





COMPLETE YOUR FILE 


Back copies of SCHOOL LIFE may be 
obtained at 10 cents each, from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOO! LIFE. October 1937 





The Constitution of the United States 


by Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Librarian, Office of Education 


In connection with the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Constitution in 1787 and 
its celebration this year, we present a short. selected list 


of books, pamphlets, and articles which may be useful to 


schools, and to adults as well. 


based upon giving a picture of conditions leading up to 


inter- 


\ ork, 


Beard, Charles A. The economic 
pretation of the Constitution New 


The Macmillan Co., 1935. 330 p. 


Dive ( ews from those of some authors are expressed ; 
doctrine ind economic interests, serve 
ol 

Beck, James M The Constitution of the 


vesterday, today, and tomor- 
ed New York, (C,eorge H. Doran 


1936 oo2 Pp. 


ted States 


s philo ophy and 


historic facts, implication, case 


jennett, H. Arnold The Constitution in 


college 


( a New York, G. P. Put- 
nam Sons, 1935. 315 p 
D ( imbia University, 1935 
ed an investigation of textbooks and 
period Presents chapters on the at 
e the Constitution into the curriculun 
e Constitution, and new theories anc 


Kiliott, Edward. The biographical story of 
he Constitution New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
sons. 1910 

e Constitution as bearir on the 


f prominent national leaders, from Hamil 


The objectives of the 
Honolulu, 


Univer- 


William H 
of the United States. 
University of Hawaii, 1935. 


vaii Occasional papers, no. 21) 


26 p. 


Bushnell. [The Constitution 


In We and our history. 


Hart, Albert 


ited States. ] 


f the I 
67-73, New York, American Viewpoint 
Societ | , 13 Astor Place, 1923. 
M tior language understandable; shows the 
e framing and ratification of the Const 
Hartman, Gertrude The making of the 


Social Science 


York, 


Sixty-third 


Constitutior New 
Publications, 140 East 


Street, 


Qt 104 1 
efly the ear truggle for !iberty in England 
background, ‘‘the formation, installa- 
\dification of our framework of govern- 
e for se lar hool teacher A volume 
he ibiject | o been prepared 
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The selection has been 


leaders. 


Holliday, Carl. The Constitution of the 
United States. Part I-IV. Scholastic, 
10:10-11, 29; 10-11, 31; 10-11; 11-12, 25; 
Feb. 5-Mar. 19, 1927. 


A study presented in four numbers of this journal in 


interesting way for high-school students. 


Kasson, John A. The evolution of the 
U. S. Constitution. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 


A review of plans for government in the Colonies from 164 
to the Revolution, with discussion of the preliminaries of the 
1787. Comments on the de 


onstitutional convention of 


hates in the convention 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. Sesquicentennial 
of the Constitution, 1787 to 1937. Social 


education, 1: 163-65, March 1937. 


Ihis article tells the story briefly of the celebration of the 
esquicentennial, with suggestions where to obtain mater 
ind what to emphasize in program An excellent bibliog 
iphy is included 
Che citadel of freedom. 


234 p. 


Leigh, Randolph. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. 


\ brief account of the beginnings of constitutional govern 
ment in the United States, with chapters dealing with men 
connected with its development, from Washington to 


Lincoln 


The Constitution and the 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin 


Lyon, Hastings. 
men who made it. 
Co., 1936. 314 p. 


Deals with the convention, giving a detailed picture of the 
framing of the Constitution and its origins A readable 
wccount, critical, but based on a knowledge of original sources 
Also gives the careers of the signers after the convention 

Magruder, Frank A. and Claire, Guy § 
The Constitution. New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 395 p. 

Gives the text of the Constitution clause by clause, wit! 
comment and decisions on the important cases which have 


risen under each clause. 


Munro, William B. Makers of the un- 
written Constitution. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. 156 p. (The Fred Morgan 
Kirby lectures. 


Delivered at Lafayette College in 1929. Contains: Alexar 
ler Hamilton and the economic supremacy of the Federal 
Government; John Marshall and the achievement of Natior 
ilism; Jackson and the democratization of the Constitutior 


Woodrow Wilson and the accentuation of presidential leader 


lip 


have taken place, and why. 
revealed the effect of the Constitution upon the Nation, 


the Constitutional Convention, the purpose and meaning 


of the great document, the story of the changes that 


Along with this has been 


and its interpretation by some of the great national 


Nebraska State teachers’ association. Vital- 
izing the teaching of the Constitution. Lin- 
coln, The Association, 1936. 31 p. (Research 
bulletin no. 6.) 

Gives concrete suggestions for the study and teaching of 
the Constitution by a number of teachers Furnishes 
valuable bibliography. 


Norton, Thomas J. The Constitution of 
the United States; its sources and its applica- 
tion. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1922. 
298 p 

A clear and able exposition of the Constitution.”’ His 
torical introduction, followed by comments on each section 
Concludes with a list of the leading cases expounding the 


Constitution, with notes. 


Root, Elihu. Essentials of the Constitu- 
In his Addresses on government and 
p. 98-117. Cambridge, Harvard 


tion. 
citizenship. 
University Press, 1916. 

Ihe author has selected outstanding parts of the Constitu- 
tion all of which aim to preserve rights by limiting power, and 


liscusses them 


Dumont. The story of the Con- 
stitution. Chicago, Ill., The American Bar 
\ssociation, Citizenship Committee, 1140 N. 
Dearborn Street, 1930. 41 p. 


Smith, F. 


Presents the European background of the Constitution, 
nd events leading up to the constitutional convention. 
Legal battles fought over interpretations and decisions are 


ilso dealt with 


The American Constitution 
Boston, Mass., 


Stimson, F. J. 
as it protects private rights. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1923. 

A valuable book on an interesting and vital subject. 

Tappan, Eva M. The story of our Consti- 
Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 


182 p. 


tution. 


1922. 
For grade school pupils 


Turkington, Grace A. Helps for the study 
of our Constitution. Boston and New -York, 
Ginn & Co., 1925. 153 p. 

Gives the text of the Constitution; some things you should 
ibout the Constitution; sketches of the signers; etc. 


know 


Wade, M. J. and Bateson, W. H. The 
Constitution through problems. Iowa City, 
Publishing Co., 


American Citizen’s 


286 p. illus. 


lowa, 
1931. 


Describes the laboratory method in teaching citizenship 


I 
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THE VOCATIONAL 





A Challenge 

Louisiana leads the State 
Homemakers 
ship is made up of 
making classes in the hig} 


The objectives of these « 


to encourage cooperative eff 


profe ssion; to enco 


dents experience it 
ducting recreational affair 


bers experience in cond 
denta! to the operation of 
Homemakers 


America hears to the 


organized plan for paris} 
Homemakers 
Louisiana under the 
Tomlinson, assistant State 
economics, and local home eco 


who are advisers for the 


developing Jun 
challenge to other States 


Much Out of Little 


economics department 


was available 


the help of the 
tion of the school, funds we 


a three-room house near 


ere students of 


house and making the gre 


the walls with ca 


wrapping paper, made rag 1 


needed shelves, 


pruned lemon and orange t1 


grounds presentable. 


renovation recei\ 


Spurred on by 


To the average person, the body and fenders 


of the car at the top would not seem worth 
repairing. But the class in auto body and 
fender repairs at the southern branch of the 
Lniversity of Idaho (Pocatello) transformed 
it into the neat model below. The only new 
parts supplied were one right rear fender 
and one running board. Practically all 
students who complete the vocational train- 
ing course in this type of work at Pocatello 


find jobs in garages. 


yther residents have sought 


the ad ( | help of the school i improving 
their f As a result, a course in home 
nprove is started last fall 

Some f those who “loaned” furniture for 
the cottage ere so surprised at its appearance 
ifter it ad been repaired by the manual 
trait F { ents that the asked to have it 
returned for their o Ise 


Courses Based on Facts 
“City se 


today have a report on voca 


tional and lustrial conditions in Knoxville 
t recommendations which may iron out 

nal I the choo! trade education prob 

ems and bring the schools closer to industri 


Clipped from a recent issue of the Knoxville 


ls Sentinel, t} paragraph herald 
~~ et of a survey conducted during 
wiual l in effort to determine the need 
r tra | lustria education in the 


Penne e city The survey was made at 
e re est of the Knoxville Board of Edu 


agent for trace 


i educator ] the souther! 

State e Office of Kducatior 0 i 
te A. S. Zoerb, State pervisor of 
trade trial education; Ek. M. Reed, 
the ( pervisor; and Clyde H. Wilson, 
eache f trade and industrial educa- 


ersit of Tenne ef An analy 


SUMMARY 





kkk 


was made of the t: Ing eed for workers 
and prospective rkers in the following 
trades: Auto mechanies, electrica carpentry 
painting and decorating, paperhanging, ma 
chinist, restaurant waitress, plumbing an 
steamfitting, DY ting a l retail selling 
The recommendat YTOWV gy Out of the 
surve Ca lor yrentice t yl i 

these trade eX t rinting, and part-time 
ind evening trade ¢ or ( read 

employed in al tf the track Forty-nine 
business, professional, and industrial repr 

sentatives cooperated |! mis gy the Surve 

Statistics were ¢ piled o the number of 
jyourneymen and apprentice each trade, 
average age ol ourneyvme! and conditions 


with re spect to one ings and en pp Vvinent it 


these trades Phe rve I ed by the 
Knoxville Board of lucation as a guide in 
adjusting it CH al-educat program 
in trade and industry to the need of youth 
and adults for trai g and the need of i 
dustries for worke1 Val ecupatio! 


Bridging a Gap 
Michiga High S 


Lapeer according 


to a recent statement in the Detroit Free 
Press, ‘‘is successfull bridging the gap 
between school and employment, a gap so 
wide that thousands upon graduation have 


found the doors to jobs closed upon them 


because they lack training of ar articular 
J 
value to the prospec ive employe! 
The Lapeer plan, according to the Detroit 


daily, is a combination of high-school training 


and practical experience in a business or 
industry Students enrolled under it carry 
the usual course through § the ninth and 
tenth grades. In the eleventh grade the 


shift to the cooperative plat pending morn- 


ings in the classroom and afternoons in busi- 


ness offices, shops, stores, or other places ol 
employment One girl is secretary to an 
attorney, another is employed selling dresses, 


and a third is engaged in the office of a 


itility companys \ boy with an interest in 
radio is gaining practical experience in ap 
appliance shop. Other boys are helping weld- 
ers, photographer electricial drv « 
and plumbers 

School authorities in Lapeer feel that it is 
much better to permit stude! 


aptitudes during s¢ Te) eal ian to jump 


from job to job after graduation in an effort to 
find work which fits their capabilities ‘Stu 
dents in cooperative courses, Superintendent 
of Schools E. Ek. Ih n report ‘are showing 
increased interest in their sche vor} The. 
ee the Wa l! ic] Lhe earning Vill be 
applied practical the future and this give 
added meaning to the course 

Fk. W. Daltor tructor ocational 
education in the hig chool, under whose 
direction the cooperative plat carried on 
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r places ol employm nt, 


and aid to correlate their practical and 
PY tr mplover favor the plat 
hecaust ermit them to find and trap 
emp er { letermine their ability i 
advan g them permanentl 


Milk Bulletin Revised 


| elive fr 5 to 70 cents more per 
f iii than for poor 
| 
| Tie | ts | State 
| vl ‘ tema 


‘) ( | catior everal veal 
g \ of Special Jol 
| 8) Pr f for the e ol 
( cu cr The 1] 
‘ ( { if led te 
ric tripe th currer 
‘ rea zed in teact 
‘ ible n to offer true 
nroducttie 
Students Placed 
\ tot SS students attending the 25 
n New York Cil 
Car according té 
I | rect of the continuatior 
that city Thi ] the 
re I I acemelr , Mr. Siegel re 
T¢ that industry 1 ones 
gia b skilled worker Hi 
mia bo and girls were 
i I ! the finished their 
f lding against each other 
oO! ‘ ‘ | most Case these tu 
( is Sk d apprentices and 
rece Live crag ibout S16 a week as 
eg 
Jian thie ocational 
ed thei Ow! employment 
iffiee ( pe! ion of the city board 


hese offices 


through their cor 


tact th « el found that there were 
more v tha tudent 1! variou 
bra hie tion, the mechanical and food 
rad I ng wd thre needle 
tract ‘ cl ! offered to take every 
he eteria i Girls enrolled in 
deal rsing, child guidance, and 
ff f ( i ( vere placed hefore 
grad 1 er trained metal trace 
1 mmediatel Nir 
sit ( nechani ire needed 
I i} ! tceher Lair ar 
r rt of skilled help and 
( f rir graduate | 
, | ere aced immediate! 
> I ( hop cla nad 
( retting nlaced 


A ¢ ty cooperative project of unusual 

( wricultural and home 

( eC! nla i part, and which 
f e delle Woodside High 
Sy | Cres ille Count Ss. C.. is 
{ Re be ‘ teacher of vocational 


October 1937 


About 1,500 fam- eed association The distributed 


600 of them Negro 12,000 pounds of seed last year. 


agriculture in the school chapter 


ilies live in this community, 


families Two full-time agriculture teachers \ cooperative organization with 112 paid-up 
ind two full-time home-economics teachers are members is very active Sweet potatoes 
employed to work with boys and girls and raised by the farm boys and farmers enrolled 


adults enrolled for instruction in day, part the vocational agriculture classes in the 
time, and evening classes in the school chool are kept in a storage house built by the 
Fifty-eight girls were enrolled last year i cooperative organization, from their own 
day-school homemaking classes and four funds and through loans secured from the 


vening classes Resettlement Administration and the Works 


100 in all, in « 


Seventy-seven boys were receiving instructio Progre \dministration Sweetpotato seed 
il rriculture da chool classes, 20 out-of bought by the association is distributed to 
chool b part-time classes, and 600 adult farmers of the community. \ second-hand 
farmers evening Classe awmill, bought by the cooperative for $200, 

Instruct n the schor carried out « i it 85,200 board feet of lumber for community 
cooperat ( DAasi ! thie wricultural wd residents last vear syrup is produced in a 
home economics teachers, and dovetails with mill bought and operated by the association. 
the practical work of students enrolled i \pproximately 17,500 cans of vegetables, 
igri ture ini¢ homemaking i the school 5,650 cans of fruit, and 4,250 cans of beef havs 
While the agricultura tudents learn how to Hee! canned for the people of the Pelzer 
raise various farm products such as livestock, community in a cooperative cannery set up 
corn, cotton, sorghum, weetpotatoes, and inder the direction of the cooperative associa- 


other crops, and how to harvest, preparé tion at a cost of about $225. Plans are under 


them for market, and market them, home vay for a cooling plant to be used by the 


making students are taught how to make ust community in curing meats. Fertilizers, 
of these products tn the home baby chicks, high-grade mares and purebred 

4 farm and home shop built on the schoo bulls have been purchased for the members of 
grounds is used by day-school students as a the Pelzer community on a cooperative basis. 


laboratory and by adult farmers in making [wo thousand bushels of grain seed have been 


A special soil treated for smut. 


and repairing farm machine 


conservation program sponsored by — the What has been accomplished at Pelzer is a 


agricultural teacher has brought about sur fine example of what is possible when the 


prising results on local farms. The local agricultural and homemaking departments 


chapter of the Future 
enrolled in 


Farmers of America, in a rural high school join forces on a school- 
agriculture in community basis 


pure- .. ms 


compose d ol hbovs 


school, has organized its own \RTHUR 


the high l, 


Crushing juice from sorghum cane in the syrup mill owned by the community cooperative 
J u Z I J d I 
association established and operated by farmers attending classes in the 

Ellen Woodside School, Pelzer, S.C. 
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@ Farmers and ranchers of 


New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


* 


* 


S 


ww 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST 


PUBLICATIONS: 


gon, and Idaho may 1 


hensive handbook 


on the control of soil erosion entitl 
and 
we 


scribes 


st.” 


erosion on 


land 


ter specialists of the Soil 
the new publication is am] 
contains a brief summary of the 
-extent 


@ Characteristics of State Pl for Old-Ag 
Assistance (No. 16), Aid to the Blind (N 17 
und Aid to Dependent Children (No. 18) 5 
citations and dates of app! the Socia 
Security Board for each type tance 
conditions of eligibilit tat ol a 
inces, administration, er re a tance 
‘osts, and sources of f 0 cents ene 
@ A Description of U7 Stale Po 
Stamps Issued by the Post Office Department fro 
July 1,18 47 to Decembe 1928. ane nokle 
containing for the first time r duct 
the postage stamps described there 
‘jead to a wider study of t tal i é 
designs of which portray the history and a 
complishments of the Nat Pape 
‘ditions are available at 2 f { 
ditions, 75 cents 
@ Official Government t it 
on nearly 100 metals, 1 era and mn " 
products, and a comprehe 1 accurate 
record of economic devs ts and ft 
-in mining during the cal 4 ir 1936, | 
in the United States and a r resent 
in Minerals Yearbook 19 
Bureau of Mines, United St 
of the Interior. Contai 20 
illustrations, and a complet the 
sells for $2.25. 
@ Pollination, culture ( : 
and seeding, diseases a t ariet 
ind seed production of WV Clove 
when grown with gra i trit 


onstration areas in the reg 


devoted to measures beir 


and 


22 Soil Conservat 


i 


methods 


( 


of 


now 


another 


grazing areas. 


Prepared in collaborat 


of 


erosion 


I! 


Water Conservation in the 


The major portion of the b 


to 


tequest only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


Washington, Ore 
ow consult a compre 
ip-to-date informat 

titied ‘ 
Pac fie \ / 
lliet ‘ 
being used to comba 
Pe;r ice 1@1 
(One sect 
g ed cultivats 
; , empl earl 
t ipject-mat 
Cr ervation Service 


1 the Pac ( Nort r 
‘tin N 1773, copies 


Ask for Farmers’ Bull 
which sell for 15 cents ear 





llustrated and 





vestock, is described in Department 
ilture Leaflet No. 119 


5 cents. 


& Falla the White Varker, a new one-reel 
lent, safety educational motion-picture film 
as prepared under the supervision of the 

Bureau of Mines, United States Department 
f the Interior, in cooperation with a large 

ma cturer of cement, for the purpose of 
rthering the cause of safety on the highwavs 
Copies of the film in 16- and 35-mm sizes are 
ime for exhibition purposes to schools, 

churehe clubs, civie and business oragniza- 
tior and others, upon application to the 

Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, Pitts 

pure Pa No charge is made for the use of 

t he but the « bitor } isked to pa 

tat ( irgé 


From Department of Agriculture Clothing 
Selection Chart, Rompers, for Creeping 
Babies. 


ne economics instructors in high schools 


@ Ii 


to note the following nine clothing 
t ( art each 20 by 30 inche pre 
ured the Bureau of Home Economics, 


Agriculture 
Dresses for 


Department 


Wash 


ol 


( t ( it lor mie 

W Costume Sli; Women Hosier 

Rompers for Creeping Babies (see illustra 

1 Little Girls’ Dresses, Little Boys’ Suit 

W Pla jit and Sur it Sold only it 
f { 1 cover, the may be secured from 
e Superintendent of Documents for 40 cent 


Documents has re. 


@ The Superintendent of 


visea the following price lists: Foods and 


‘anning cold and home 
No. 11; Engi 
leveling, triangulation earth- 
quakes, tides, terrestrial magnetism, No. 18; 
Fishes, No. 21; Trar 


shipping problems 


cooking—« storage, 


canning, neering and Survey. 


Ing yeodes\ 


portation—-Railroad and 


postal service, telegraphs, 


telephones, and Panama Canal, No. 25; Birds 
and wild animal No. 39; Insects sees 
honey, and insects injurious to man, animals. 


plants, and No. 41; Weather, astron 


omy, and meteorology, No. 48; Health 
diseases, drugs and sanitation, No. 51: 
(American history and biography, No. 59; 
Handy bool N 73. 

@ Foreign Cor O flice nthe United State 
January 1, 193 Department of State Publi- 
cation No. 975, gives names, addresses, juris- 


dictions, and dates of recognition of consular 


officers from 61 foreign cour tric S stationed i 


the United Stat 20 cent 
7 Pictures of the accomplishments of the 
(CCC in State parks are to be found in T'he 


Nation-wide 
onal P ogram, tree copies 


C'CUC and fit Cor Hution to a 
Pai Ree 
f which may be had from CC(¢ I 


n Washingtor 


Sfate 


eadquarters 


@ Shell Mow nthe Tennessee Valley, 9 two- 


reel, silent filn th 16- and 35-mm sizes, 
showing the excavation of prehistoric shell 
mounds in the Pickwic Landing Dam area 


see Valley 


made for the 


nas ust beer released by the Penne 
\uthority No rental cl 


se of the film: the exhibitor, 


“urge is 


however, must 


pay e irther information 


press charge 


TVA, Ky 


vrite 


’ Practices in effect at mor than 90 forest 
tations in northern Idaho and western Mon- 
tana to improve forest-tire control are de- 


Vea i eather and Fo ‘ l 


cribe d fh 


Inflammahil ly, Departme t ol Agric ilture 
Circular No. 39% 10 cent 

3 Result ol a j estigation of the policies 
and practices gove! administering ol 
relief b Variou pence ind of the types of 
aid given in Chica Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
and St Paul, and Philadelphia, may be 
found in Wome Burea Bulletin No. 139 


Relief in 1936 


Women Unemployed Seeking 


»> cents 
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Nation the CCC 
new 


* *® Throughout the 
{ 


4mps are 
| chool year. 


another is attracting the interest of 


swinging into a 


Activ ity of one sort or 


enrollees. These enrollees want to improve 


themselves and to prepare for life. Soon there 


will come a time when they must seek employ- 


want to be heads of 


ment. Soon they will 


families and have homes of theirown. ‘Train- 
ing and preparation are valuable assets 

CCC education has found a firm footing in 
every company) It has come to be recognized 


as a major function of the camp. According 


to Congress, not only are the camps to be used 
for affording employment but also ‘‘ vocational 
training’ for the unemployed youth of the 
eountr 

of Congress, extending the 


“That at least 10 


The recent act 
provides: 
devoted to general 


our CAC! eer may be 

educational and vocational training.” It 
grants the lirector of CCC the authority to 
nermit enrollees to break their term of enroll- 
ment to attend an educational institution and 
return to camp at the conclusion of the school 
erin 


Expansion of Facilities 


In rie th the movement to strengthe: 
lucati the camps, Robert Fechner, the 
Director COA has approved an enlarged 
<spenditure for instructional facilities for the 
irrent f i vear. This expenditure, 
ymount $4,500,000, will provide for 
2 600 iare feet of space for classrooms and 
ops il camp, an educational adviser 
reach ¢ inv, and additional funds for the 
yurcha f educational equipment and sup- 
plic Phere also a special allotment to 
en cal iv the cost of instruction for 
enrolles earb chools and training 
‘ Ter 

Che 10 of education each week will be 
ffered the ( on weel -day nights and on 
Saturda rning Ambitious enrollees 
ishing additional hours of instruction will be 
ffered f ther opportunities 

{dvisers’ Conference 

In their recent conference in Washington, 

Cor! 1 educ. tional advisers discussed 

4t some te t thie philo ophy and objectives 
rUCC ¢ on and plans to make the pro 
gram more effective during the new school 
ear | cam! offer extensive opportuni- 
les for a re e and individualized type 
f ed that of combining instruction 
and apy it education and work. In view 
of this fa the corps area advisers felt that 
camp « hould be based to an 
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A New School Year Opens in Camps 


larger degree on the individual interests and 


needs of enrollees. Job training, they be- 


lieved, should be more closely related to 


leisure-time instruction, and enrollees should 
be assigned to those work projects in which 
they have a vocational interest or aptitude. 
Academic training, insofar as_ possible, 
should be 


supplying the enrollee with the necessary tool 


developed on a functional basis, 


subjects for getting along in a vocation. 
The 


continuation of the objectives of CCC educa- 


corps area advisers recommended a 


tion, namely literacy and elementary train- 


ing, high-school and college courses, voca- 


tional instruction, job training, avocational 
and leisure-time activities, citizenship develop- 
and activities. It was 


ment, placement 


further recommended that camp instruction 
be both formal and informal, utilizing when- 
of the 


themselves in group leadership, the training 


ever possible the abilities enrollees 
and experience of the supervisory personnel, 
and the many types of leaders in nearby com- 


munities. 


Guidance Objectives 


The counseling and guidance of enrollees 
basic to educational 
The 
tained that counseling and guidance “involve 
all of the 
pertinent to the enrollees—to the end 


were declared every 


activity in camp. conference main 


available resources and techniques 
that 
the enrollee shall make wise decisions, enter 
into constructive activity and be given the 


aids to assure him a reasonable degree of 


uccess in attaining his goals.”” The neces- 
sitv for keeping each enrollee’s cumulative 
record card up to date was recognized, and 
the use of information from this card in help 
find employment was 


ing the individual 


highly recommended 


Recent Conference of CCC Corps Area Educational Advisers. 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


In addressing the corps area advisers’ 
conference, Ned H. Dearborn, dean of the 
general education division at New York 


University, gave a summary of the objectives 
involved in any program of individual guid- 
He graphically portrayed these objec- 
(See illustration 


ance, 
means of a star. 
on next page.) 


tives by 


As summarized by Dr. Dearborn, there are 
five major interests to be guided in the life of 
These are intellectual, rec- 
reational, aesthetic, and 
tional interests. In the center of these five 


each individual. 
ethical, occupa- 
points is the guidance or advisory service 


which each individual needs. Corps area 
educational officials plan to take this suggest- 
ed five-point program and make it the basis 
of their individualizing 


instruction during the coming year. 


activities in camp 


Educational Relationships 


During the current school year, the corps 
area advisers anticipate not only an improved 
and strengthened training program within the 
camps but a more effective relationship be- 
tween the camps and local educational insti- 
tutions. Provision has already been made by 
Mr. Fechner to defray the expense involved 
in utilizing nearby school facilities for instruct- 
ing enrollees. In addition, under the authority 
granted him by the recent act of Congress, 
Mr. Fechner has 
break his term of enrollment as long as 


directed that an enrollee 
may 
12 months to attend an educational institu- 
tion, after which time he may return to his 
company. Both of these provisions are un- 
doubtedly going to bring the schools and the 


camps closer together in their interests. 


(Concluded on next page) 


Seated from left to right: Joel 


EK. Nystrom, First Corps; Henry R. Halsey, Fourth Corps; Sandford Sellers, Jr., Sixth Corps; 
Glenn O. Emick, Fifth Corps; Leon W. Rogers, Eighth Corps; Dueffort E. Wiedman, Ninth 


Corps; and Howard W. Oxley, National Director. 


Standing from left to right: Thomas G. 


Bennett, Third Corps; Silas M. Ransopher, Assistant National Director; Harold L. Dunn, 


Second Corps; and W. Homer Hill, Seventh Corps. 
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A recent request mace 120 college 
scholarship aid for qualified enrollee 
elicited a favorable response from over three- 
fourths of them. ‘The ive offered either 
scholarship assistance or NYA self-help j: 
Hundreds of enrollees will be helped by sc] 


and colleges this fall to continue their « 


cation. 
the 


In view of pronounced lingne 
educators and community leaders to cooperate 
with camp activities, the CC‘ is fair to be- 
come a more definite part t ear than here- 
tofore of the country’s plat , eare. ci 
servation, and education of if ri 
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The NE A on the air! 


EVERY MONDAY 


o'clock, E. S. T.. Columbia Broadcasting 


x * 


AFTERNOON, 2:30-3:00 


\ current 
ot 


1937. 


System, Exits and Entrances. 


events program-——an aid to teachers 


the social studies. Begins Oct. | 


0 
oO. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY EvenNInNG. 6:00-6:15 
o'clock, E. S. T.. Red Network. National 


Broadcasting Company, Our American 


Schools. Promotes teacher welfare and 


better support for schools. Begins (ct. 


13, 1937. 


EVERY SATURDAY mornine, 11:00—-11:15 
o clock, E. S. T., Red Network, National 


Broadcasting Company, Our American 


Schools. home and school in 


brings 


closer cooperation. Begins Oct. 16, 1937. 


Attractive printed announcements of 


these programs are available free for 


distribution from the National Education 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


Instructional Materials 


by Edith A, Lathrop, Asssociate Specialist in School Libraries 
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more interesting 
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need d 
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ability 
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arithme- 


consider- 


recent yeal ivenil literature ha bee! 
enriched by countless new books based upon 
modern living conditior there is no reasory 
why children hould lack reading matter 
describing the world in which they live. 

The fullest discussion of the textbook 
situation in the 14 irve found in the 
report of a subur ot a large city. In the 
elementary schools, the textbooks are de- 
scribed as ill adapted to meet individual 


and 
ahd 


differences lI chnd needs, interests 


abilities and too old and out-of-date to serve 
instructional need The average date of the 
history books wa 1924: a few were date: 


before the World War and the latest date was 


1933—“‘before Hitler or the Italian-Ethiopian 
War’’, says the report Che geography texts 
were described a mewhat better than those 
for history but ever », there were nine that 
dated back to 1924 and one to 1920. Th 
average date of the arithmetics was 1924 and 
that of the sciences books, 1930 The situatior 


the high d somewhat 


In schools 1s reported as 
like that for the elementary schools except 
that in some subjects fairly new books were 
found while in the more traditional subjects 
the older books were still being used. 

The report ca attention to the fact that 
the textbook situatior t] uburban city 
should improve because of a new State la 
regarding the supplying of free textbooks by 
the school district Attention is called to the 
fact that when parents are compelled to buy 
the textbooks used by their children, school 


administrators often hesitate to change books 


because of the har ps that are brought to 
some parents 

Reports from some of the other 14 surveys 
show that the schools were finding it difficult 
to keep pace wit moder I¢ clopments in 
curriculum constructio either because o! a 
shortage of boo} or because those available 
were out-dated In one cit t was found that 
there were no textbooks in science or in nature 
study, with the result that these subjects were 
found infrequent! the schools’ program 
In one State a surve of three counties showea 
that approximate one-third of the pupils did 
not own the required number of textbooks and 
that approximat 12 percent did not have 
as many as one ilf of the required number; 
in this particular State parent teacher and 
other similar orga itior ere furnishing 
textbooks to hundreds of school children; a 
similar situation prevailed in another State 

Somewhat better conditior ere found ina 
few instance In the report from one city It 
is pointed out that the poard education nad 


been liberal it pp t and supplemen- 


tary books but that more cor deration should 


pe given to the! t ase of tewe! copi ol one 


book in order that a greatet iriet might be 
supplied 
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’ r the shortage of the supply of 

thool is due to curtailments in budgets 
the depression period. In the report 

eh the supply of textbooks 

as red ecause of budgetary cuts, it is 
stated that the entire problem of textbook 
contre eds careful studv in order to guaran 
tee that thi iximum value is obtained for 


Library Books 


| id 0 textbooks, schools should have 
1aed 1 Ipp of library books suited to 
im and to the reading 


ties of the children if modern 


ere i 
ethod t tructiol are to be used In 
general, the tuation regarding library facili- 
ties treat omewhat more fully than that 
rtext ( irve reports. However, 
! books was found to be as 
ul 1 rte Hook 
In one State the average unber of librar 
ne-tenths of one book 
| snot State 15 percent of the elementar\ 
gTAac t chool district and 11] pel 
1 tal grades in graded schoo 
prares: in the county schoo 
raric n the elementar 
grades, Ore brarv book for every 
( e independent graded 
raries, two books fo! 
the elementary grades 
It ( ected that brary service Will 
“a gti ¢ pendit ire 
those vith a lo 
i t what va Poune 
Ch, COMparisons were 
ce found in schools 
r level pel pup! 
ith high expend 
i Vil one exception, 
ign nes s ited to the 
tiaste of the childret 
I ow expenditure levels 
ence materials were not 
r ida the eeds and interests of the 
re - ire tions preva led in the 
Cities Report 
hie t for e¢ large city says that if the 
brar play the prominant role that it 
school ol that city, it must 
ceive e generous provisions in regard 
t ue ment, books, and professional, 
el, than is now being give! 
The rey r another city says, ‘‘No uni 
t for giving library service 
to pul the junior and senior high schools 
\ special study of library 
lac tie , characteristic of the survey of one 
count ( stem; according to this report 
the outst ling fact concerning the library 
t 1 the inadequate number of books 
und the tlanced classification. 
I e city, the trend toward cooperatio1 
th the iblie library was most encouraging 
In ac t chool district, some progress was 
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being made for the average number of volumes 
per pupil for all grades had increased in three 
vears from 0.76 to 1.17 books per capita. 


Vagazines 
important sources of in- 


A school that 


fails to inelude a well-selected list of maga- 


Magazines are 


formation for current events. 


zines among its teaching aids will find it 
difficult to function effectively. Very little 
appears in the 14 surveys about the number 
and type of magazines found in the schools, 
but from what is said it is evident that there 
is a scarcity of them and those that are avail- 
able are not well selected. Magazines are 
named frequently among the instructional 
materials needed. 

In one State, in which the average expendi- 
ture per pupil enrolled is on the lowest or 
median levels, the magazines are not sub- 
scribed for regularly or selected for their 
worth; some are poor fiction or movie maga- 
zines which have been brought in by the 


children 


Other Teaching Aids 

It has already been pointed out that the 
printed page is not the only source of informa- 
tion The reports of the survey show that 
there was a lack of materials other than books; 
and that very often teachers were purchasing 
these materials from their own funds or 
that parent-teacher and other organizations 
were raising money for this purpose. 

In one of the citv survey re ports, comment 
is made on the variance in equipment and 
supplies found in the different schools in the 
cit One high school was found with well- 
equipped science laboratories and rooms for 
industrial arts and home economics excellentls 
equipped with apparatus. In another high 
school, the Jaboratory apparatus was so 
meager that teachers were forced to share it 
with one another. The situation regarding 
supplementary learning materials was de- 
scribed as ‘lamentable’ in another city report. 
In practically all of the schools in a town in a 
populous industrial State, the supply of maps, 
globes, and other equipment for visual in- 
struction is reported as meager and out of 


date. 


Medium for Information 


In one State, in which supplies and equip 
ment are reported as lacking, a study made 
in 1925 showed that nearly 1 million dollars 
was donated by communities for the purchase 
of supplies. In commenting on this fact, the 
report says that this indicates that the people 
have long recognized their obligation to furnish 
supplies for the school, but such materials 
should be provided for in the budgets of 
boards of education and not furnished by 
public donations. 

This summarization of what is reported in 
14 educational surveys regarding instructional 


materials is an index of the extent to which 


schools are in need of such materials. It 
indicates that the survey is an important 
medium for finding information upon a sub- 
ject that is vital to the proper functioning of 
the school and upon which comparatively 
little seems to be known. Local boards of 
education might well utilize the survey as a 
means of determining whether their school 
systems are adequately equipped with in- 


structional materials 


x * * 


ve . 
Film Available 

Glimpses of TT ras, Tis Natural Resources, and 
the Big Bend National Park Project, a new one- 
reel silent film prepared under the direction of 
the National Park Service and the Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with an industria] con- 
cern, is available from the National Park 
Service, Washington, D. C. No charge is 
made for the use of the film, but the exhibitor 
is asked to pay transportation charges. 

The first part of the picture illustrates, 
through animated photography, the area of 
Texas in relation to that of the United States 
the location of its six principal oil- and gas- 
producing areas, the United States Bureau of 
Mines helium plant where aJ] the helium used 
in the dirigibles of the Army and Navy is pro- 
duced, and the location of the principal sul- 
phur-producing areas of the State. 

Views of the Texas State parks are shown; 
then follows a tour through the Big Bend 
National Park project, which comprises ap- 
proximately 736,000 acres of a land of unsur 
passed beauty and interest, including inspiring 


ew of the Chisos Mountains and canyons 


ee 2 2 


Health Edueation 
Medical 


nounces for the season of 1937-38 a series of 


The \merican Association an- 
radio broadcasts addressed to teachers and 
students of junior and senior high schools 
These are intended to be helpful in illustrating 
and amplifving the health lessons of the 
schools The programs will be presented 
within school hours so that they may be used 


directly for class instruction 





* * SCHOOL LIFE, official organ of 
the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, will come to 
you one year (except July and August) 
for one dollar. With your subscription you 
also receive March of Education, the news 
letter of the Commissioner of Education. 
This news letter brings information on 
important current matters. Order 
SCHOOL LIFE from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Knrollment 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


Decrease in School 





ment, according to 


Commerce, Burea 
Vital Statistic 








and then contin 


Causes of Decrease 


may be due to a cor 


decreased more 


Publications Available 


(0 j wi Jé@ J) 
ese resource 
Per Capita Costs IN ¢ SCHOOLS, 1935-36 
By Lula Mae Comstoc Pamphlet No. 70 


Price, 10 cent 


The f / for 
re ( ( nity 
‘ ines 
An ANNOTATED BIBLIO‘ Y ON THE Epv- 
CATION AND Psycno Los OF EXCEPTIONA! 
CHILDREN. By ] e H. Martens and Flor 


hiefere ‘ r ‘ , 
Supsecr R rio Private Hicr 
SCHOO! ND ACADEMII 1932-33 By Car 
-_: eT Lester B Herlil and Blanche Kk 
Choate Pan et N 13 Price 10 cente 
(Comparative | f puy ré tered 
SAFETY ip Hy or THE Scuoon CHitp 
, SELF-SURVI ( SCHO (CONDITION ND 
NOTIVITIT 1} brn Frederick Roger 
M. D Pam et No. 75 Price, 10 cent 
( her : I ! , 
Fort the i uch fire or 
‘ ‘ ‘ hit os 

i. M nfluen 
ealt} l t tie ! 
ruct ( I f e ¢ 

t ¢ f ‘ y i 

| Is } 
STATEMENT OF P IES FOR THE ADMINISTR 
TION OF VOCATIO i DUCATION Vocational 
Kduecation B t N ] Revised. Price 


ANALYSES OF SPI L JO! (Juauiry MILK 


PRODUCTIO PROCEDUI ip Pracrics 


Orders for These Publications Should be 
Sent to the Supe rintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
i a 
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Registrations in Fine Arts and Physi ‘al Edueation 


Text by Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Education 


Table Prepared Under Direction of Lester B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician 
| : ; 


* 


The fine arts and physical edu 
debuts into 


. 
cat made their 
the curriculums of American high 


it a later date than did most 


* 


of the ect mportantly represented in the 
five ma cademic field In the earlier 
la f the material comprehended in 
fine a pl ical education was not ad 
itted 1 Lhe nner ceirele whe re moved the 
better hed big wigs of the curriculum 
| e quarters the feeling is en 
tertained that equal status should not be ac 
corded t ( ewcomel It is, therefore, not 
astor to f that they have led varied 
T 
Kine Arts 
The 1934 data included in the accompan) 
table are basic to the discussion in this 
article Phe ere secured from 17,632 high 
c} f a total enrollment of 4,496,514 
last four grades (usually grades 9 
to 12, in ve) of these school systems. In 
irl t these totals all schools not offering 
any of 1 ist 4 years of work as well as all 
( enrollments in grades below the 
last f ave been eliminated By this 
means 1 lata for 1934 are made comparable 
th tl e for 1928 when 14,725 schools with 
a total enr ment of 2,896,630 pupils reported. 
Dra ind art subjects have remained 
it t i! n relative positions during 
the la veal In total number of schools 
iferir tha i vell as in total number of 
pupils 3 tered for them there have been 
ga 1928, but relationships of these 
figure { e given in the preceding para- 
rrap! not changed materially Ther 
rr ( ht rise in percentage of schools 
fTer lrawing and art and a slight drop ip 
the pe! tage ot p ipil registered for them 
It be mentioned that, in the figures 
er icchanical drawing and commer- 
cial been excluded as being special 
ipplicat f art; all other art subjects are 
( le oth 1928 and 1934 figure 
Vi irl little change in rela 
er the 6-year period As with 
; 1 art, the percentage of schools 
nereased while the percent 
Wid registered has decreased Regis 
t estra and band are left out of 
{ ) ‘ but even when the are in 
niage of the total enrollment 
ta ( 1934 was 27.29 as contrasted 


0 O4 ercent n 1928 when band and 
may have been included by some of 

reporting and excluded by others 
a percentage gain in offer 
1928 and 1934 and a percentage 
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NOVEMBER SUBJECT 


The article on fine arts and physical 
education is the seventh in the series on 
registrations in high-school subjects 
which have appeared in successive issues 
of School Life since February 1937. Mr. 
Jessen will complete the series with an 
vocational 


article on registrations in 


subjects in the November issue.—Editor. 


drop in registrations; 


; percentagewise instru 
mental music held even in offerings and showed 
a downward trend in registrations. 
The elemental fact revealed by these figure 

is that the fine arts have from 1928 to 1934 
merely been holding their own in the sehoo]l 
curriculum During that period we have, of 
course, gone through a trying economic expe- 


rience when schools found it necessary to 


eliminate many of the services which they 
formerly had; and numerous school authorities 
faced with such conditions made drastic reduc 
tions in the fine arts programs. However, 


while one is realizing this, he should realize 


also that the principal gains which have 


occurred since 1928S are in number of schools 


offering fine arts subjects; the lag has been 
mainly in the number of pupils electing them. 


Physical Education 


In 1922 only 2.60 percent of the schools 
reported having “physical training’ and 5.73 
percent of the student body in high schools of 
the United States were registered for the 
By 1928 the percentages had risen 
In 1934 more 


ubject. 
to 7.01 and 15.03, respectively. 
than half of the schools reporting were offering 
physical education and more than half of the 
total number of pupils enrolled were registered 
in physical education classes. In some States 
practically all schools are offering the subject 
and a number not far removed from the total 
In other States 


physical education is offered in less than one- 


pupil enrollment is taking it. 


fifth of the schools and reaches one-third or 
less of the total school population of the State.. 
It appears that areas most highly industrial- 
ized have been the most eager to introduce the 
subject while agricultural areas have not so 
keenly felt the need of it. 
(merican democracy had 


Physical education 
and problems of 
between 1928 and 1934 higher rates of increases 
both in offerings and registrations than any 
other subjects dealt with in these articles. 


a a CUT OUT ALONG THIS LINE a a 


SCHOOL LIFE Subscription Order 


The subscription price of SCHOOL LIFE (10 issues) is $1.00 per year. 
SCHOOL LIFE subscribers also receive March of Education, 
the Commissioner’s news letter on current matters. 


It is issued from time to time during the year. 


School Superintendents Please Note: 
On all orders for 100 copies or more to be sent to one address, 
there is a discount of 25 percent. 


You may wish to take advantage of this for your entire staff. 


Please send me School Life for 1 year, and find $1.00 (check or money order) enclosed as 


pay ment. 


Name 


P 
osttlion 


Street 


Cuity 


| SUPERINTENDENT OF Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Courses of Study in the Library 


by Edith A. 


collection of courses 
part of the 


* yp} 
of study has been 
outine work of the Office of Edu- 


ition since its establishment, it 

is be cipally during the past 15 years 
it a ecial effort has been made to list 
the ce file in the library and to make 


e to research workers in educa- 


tir this period there has been 
inprecedented activity on the part of the 
State t chor ystems in appointing 

I mnittes establishing labora- 
tor i t fostering curriculum 
re ler to keep informed of they 
act ti this field, school organizations 
ive irized from time to time and 
request t end to the Office of Education 

r r ent courses From those 
ect e ber prepared at irregular 
nter i i i distributed to school officials 


First Compilation 


mpilation, prepared in 1924 and 


sued imeographed form, listed courses 
from 70 cit Previous to that an analytic 
( State courses of study for rural 
erm tar schools had been made by Charles 
M. R i hed as Bulletin, 1922, 
N | | et 1931, No. 4, Current 
Practices the Construction of State Courses 
f St ‘ tains a list of State courses of 
stud rrent use in 193] “In order to 
) ( m committees with a list of 
f ol stud , a second mimeo- 
gray t is published in 1933 (Circular 
No. 11 f gy data from 34 States, the 
Philipy Islands, Hawaii, and 118 cities 
Che « ted in this circular were placed 
t brary of the Office of Education 
ane mia ivallable for reterence In the 
! t 1935 the list was revised to con- 
iin COUl published between 1930 and 1935. 
das Circular No. 139, reported 
14 States, 1 territories and 
lepe ( nd 169 cities So useful had 
he ¢ { ecome that it seemed desirable 
the 1 f 1936 to circularize school sys- 
\ccordingly, in November 1936, 
r r rst of stud were sent to 
State uper ntendents and, on this 
i nt iperintendents were also 
From the replies received — ii 
request, a list has recently, 
en pI red. owing courses of study issued 
Stat city, and county superintendents 
j 1LO5% 
Current Collection 
hi rses, over 1,600 in number, form 
collection of courses of study 
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Wright, Assistant in Research Bibliography 


Included in the group are courses (printed or 


mimeographed) from 43 States, 2 dependen- 


cies, 295 cities, and 151 counties. California 


is represented by the largest number of cities, 


with courses from 29 cities. Pennsylvania 
follows California closely, with 25 cities. 
Among the county courses, California and 
Ilinois lead, with 19 counties each repre- 
sented. The collection has been arranged 


in pamphlet boxes, by place, and has been 
students of 


workers 


made accessible to education, 


teachers, and research These 


courses are in constant use by visitors to the 


library and also in demand by libraries 


and individuals outside of the city. So far, 
it has not been possible to allow these courses 


to be borrowed from the library, as in many 


instances there is only one copy available 


However, in the near future, with the cooper 


ation of school systems, the library hopes to 


build up a duplicate collection which can be 


ised by those outside of the citv on an inter- 


library loan basis 
inswers many Questions 
So much helpful material is contained 


in this collection that, if studied intensively, 
it will furnish the answer to many questions 
of students engaged in the study of curricu- 
lum trends, such, for instance, as the extent 
to which the courses are integrated, how char 
acter is developed in the various school 
international 


treated by 


subjects, how the teaching of 


good will is 


what cities are doing in teach- 


inderstanding and 
different cities, 
ing guidance and occupations, where and how 
taught, and how the 


conservation is newer 


activities of the Federal Government are 


being handled, such as Social Security and 
the Tennessee Valley project. 
wealth of 


teachers engaged in planning units of work 


There is also a material for 


on special topics. Units of work, showing the 


objectives, activities, desired outcomes, etc 


have been carefully prepared on many sub 
jects and no matter what the topic may be 
there is usually pertinent material to be found 
in some one of the many courses. It is to 
that few of 


consequence 


be regretted these courses are 


indexed and as a some of the 


most valuable material is difficult to locate. 


Permanent Collection 
In addition to the current file, there is also 
the permane nt collection, those courses which 
have been preserved and treasured through 
the vears No 


keep for the 


attempt has been made to 


permanent file the older mimeo 


graphed material, which for the most part is 
more or less experimental and therefore tenta- 
tive. But the printed courses in the collec- 
tion, numbering several thousands, date back 
to 1862 and form one of the largest collections 
of its kind in the United States. 

for the study of 
elementary 


As a source 
of information curriculum 


trends in the and secondary 


schools, its value cannot be surpassed. 


One of the Goals 
From the beginning of its functioning, the 
Office of Education has been keenly interested 
When the 


first Commissioner of Education in 1868 sub- 


in this phase of public education. 
mitted to the Senate a Special Report on the 
Condition and Improvement of Public Schools 
in the District of Columbia, he included with 
it a number of accompanying documents, one 
of which reported in detail on the courses of 
nstruction in the public schools of 11 cities of 
the United States. In this 1868 report there 
are two early courses of study mentioned, both 
of which are in the permanent collection. One 
is entitled, “‘A Graded Course of Instruction 
for Public Schools’, by W. H. Wells, super- 
intendent of schools of 1862), and 
the other, “A Graded Course of Instruction 
for the Public Schools of New Bedford, Mass.’ 


LSOS). 


Chicago 


Quoting from the earliest course 
1862), the values in character education have 
remained much the same over a period of 75 


years. 


Character Development 


In the Chicago course of study, unde 


Morals and Manners, we are told to ‘‘Lead a 
child to do a kind act, and you will increase 
his kindness of heart; and this is the best of all 
kindness. Let 


that the exercise of 


ever re- 
prin- 
confirmed into habit, is the true means 
A 1937 
report on character development puts it in 
that it is not 
enough for the school subjects to have char- 
but thes 


lessons on teachers 


member virtuous 
ciples, 
of establishing a virtuous character.” 
this way: “It is quite clear 
acter-building values in themselves, 
must also be considered as an activity process 
traits of 
Character Development Through Religious 
and Moral Edueation in the United States 
by H. L. Smith and others, 1937, p. 6S 

So, as a means of comparing the new with 


the old, both 


which will develop character.’ 


as to objectives and means of 
attaining them, it is evident that no source 
can be more enlightening than an adequate 
collection of courses of study over a period of 
vears. The assembling of such a collection has 


been one of the goals of the library. 
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Figure 1. Important types of fatal accidents, and percent of total for 1910 and 1935: 


S. Registration 


Census has prepared a 1910 caused on 
Monument to Carele 


includes most of the av: 


be obtainable early 
Bureau of the Census, 


raent of Commerce, 


Education is conceded to | 


dangers of the highway 
Through it can be dey 
ligent viewpoint on 
and rulesand regulations 
cation can aid in the de 
opinion favorable to 


Basic Information 


basic information on fatal ac 
cludes, obviously, data 


the various types of accident 


killed, and other pertinent inf 
these data available, : 
tion of accident facts 
can be pointed up more f 
rules of local application d 
The pamphlet, 


ness, is set up with the object 


deaths in as simple a 


American Education 


Week 


November 7—13 


THE PROGRAM 


General Theme Education and Our National Life 
Sunday, Nov. 7 Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monday, Nov. & Buying Educational] Service 
Tuesday, Nov. 9 Che Horace Mann Centennial 
Wednesday, Nov. It Our American Youth Problen 
rhursday, No nd the Constitutior 
Frida . Open House D 
iturda \ Life LA 
As a guide in preparation for the above 


programs throughout the Nation’s schools 
the Office of Education now has available for 


distribution a limited supp of 1eprints of a 
reference list for American Education Week 
from the September of Scnoo. Lier 


\griculture Series 


Prices for film strips issued by the United 
“tates Department of Agriculture range from 


90 cents to $1.10, depending upon the num- 


ber of illustrations in the I The majorit\ 
of the 300 series now available will sell for 50 
or 65 cents, eac! 

Kilm strips may be purchased on such sub- 
jects as farm crops, dairying, farm animals, 


farm forestry, plant and animal diseases and 
pests, roads, farm economics, farm engineer- 
ing, soil conservation, home economics, and 
adult junior extension worl Lecture notes 
are provided with each strip 

Write to the Division of Cooperative Kx- 
tension, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a list of 
available film strips and instructions on how 


to purchase the 


Write Surgeon General 


The Health Officer, a mont journal 1 ied 


by the United State Public Health Service 


and devoted to mar phase Ol p iblic health 
work is now available thout cost, within the 
limits of its present mber of copies, to in 
tructors in hygiene in educational institu- 
tions Reque ts for this publication hould be 
addressed to th Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Servi Washington, 
D.* 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Geography Teaching introduction bv Louis R. Wilson. Chicago LAHEY, Sister M, FLORENCE L. Retroactive inhibition 
Geographic News Bulletins. Washington, lll., The University of Chicago Press, 1937. © Senetieh 6 eek ES 8S 
D. C.. Nat 8 i, ographic Society, 1937-38 228 1 eo ’ nterpolated activity Doctor’s, 1936. Catholic University 
, S oe ee . ia = of America. 93 p 
Issue ‘ e bulletins to the weekly set, for 30 week A study of library problems and the efforts made to adapt Lyon, Ratpo M. Basis for constructing curricular 
f the cents (50 cents in Canada) to cover library activities to new conditions attendant upon social iterial in adult education for Carolina cotton mill workers 
e year hey embody pertinent facts for change Doctor's, 1935. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
it boundary changes, exploration, geo 129 p 
el ne lustries, costumes and cu Audio-Visual Materials Maiscu, FRANCES. Duties and qualifications of head 
her lands, with maps and Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers in Junior residents of college operated dormitories for undergraduate 
and Senior High Schools, Junior Colleges, socal gare pra em = oe nga 
Social Studies Unit, Geography Unit for Adult Education Classes, by Mary Kk. Town- - wrcbcchagg Ms Seta spunsinetaaiieaiac 
Lie VW fourt! grade level, Chicago, sf nd and Alice G. Stewart. New York, The the attitudes of their pupil Doctor’s, 1934. Teachers 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 131 p. Social College, Columbia University. 67 p. 
937 167 is. science service series: II 75 cents Matuews, ©. O. Grade placement of curriculum ma- 
terial in the social studie Doctor's, 1926 ‘Teachers 
Cr : we tratior rk done in Frick Trainin A eneral bibl raphy which contains highly selected ( lege Columbia University. 153 p 
: : le the teacher wit! ind well-tried suggestions in every field of the audio-visua NysTROM, WENDELL C. Selection and provision of text- 
chit the interpre ds for the teaching of the social studie 0k with pecial reference to Kansa Doctor's, 1936 
Parent Education Cen 6 as, iP 
Rascue, WiLitAM I Reading interests of young workers 
Safety Education Learning to be Good Parents, Talks to Doctor’s, 1936. University of Chieago. 154p 
Orga satet ! Organized Parent Fathers and Mothers, by Eleanor Saltzman IncLAIR, THOMAS J, Journalism: its place in the second 
1 Ts 1937 ed. Traffic safety edu Boston, Manthorne & Burack, Ine., 1937 — chool tem. Master’s, 1937. Boston University 
ae . 61 p.m 
ito ct of the National Congress of oop. <o cents, ror IN, Francis L. Activities of state teachers’ associa- 
Parent Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St Written for parent f limited educ or tions from 1931 to the present, in relation to the economic 
watt V ton. D.C 20 p illus Sona OC. Werden = the profession. Master’s, 1937. George Wash- 
tor niversity i2p.n 
for use in local parent-t f Ruta A. GRaY 


nt-teacher cooperatior 
for safe Recent Theses xx eK 


\ \ Drivers Good Drivers? A cal A, | ~ | » \j ° 
Ol The accicde rt proble m ol \ list of the most recently received doctors ke ul ‘ation on | 1¢ A I! 

Or eel and a asians d espe and masters’ theses in education, which may 

' tudeate te Bast Gall be borrowed from the Office of Education o1 “THE WORLD IS YOURS” 
Secreta f State, and C. A. Howard, Super- nterlibrary loan 

c Instruction. Salem, 1937 wa ae er ae soars esque <r Paar Smithsonian Institution dramatizations 
ne the difficulty of primary grade reading Master's, 1937 

e Boston University. 113 p. n Sundays, 4:30 p. m. EST, 3:30 p.m. CST 
l bil in drivers of ] ! Br \iuRE } Necessity of follow-up after camry . 


Master's, 1967. Boston University. 63 p.m 2:30 p. m. MT, and 1:30 p. m. PT. 


BRENNER, BEATRICE M,. Significant factors that indicate 


Health and Recreation reading readin Master 1937. Syracuse University NBC-Red Network 


Y | th Frontier Proceedings of the ~—e 
; VI BURI ES, LOUISE W raining opportunities in nur 
( ( erence of the ilbank " tad i f 
ing and related fields in the District of Columbia and vici ee ; A\ I NEW WORI ) gd 
Mer MT I i Laat New York Ac idemy ! \laster 1937 George W ington University rv, I R ‘ 4 é 
Ved ( Ne York, Milbank Memorial p. ms. , , ° : . 
10) CAMPBELL, GeorGe W. Influence of court decisions {1 Dramatizations of Latin American life 
haping the policies of school administration in Kentuck 
of housir health Doctor 1937. University of Kentucky. 132 p and culture 
ibli ealth ocia FARSON, MABEL R. Comparison of orthogenic backward 


lren and regular grade children at the 6-year performance Vionday ® 10:30 p. m. EST, 9:30 p. m. CST 
ve Doctor's, 1932. University of Pennsylvania sly 


Phe ] rtance of Recreation in Modert Games, FRANK 8. Economics in the high school with a 8:30 p. m. MT, and 7:30 p. m. PT. 


Life ( theme Proceedings of the iggested functional course. Master's, 1937 joston Uni 
\ ae ce ersity. 136 p.1 Columbia Network 
National Recreation Con- 
GILGER. GGEORGE A., fr Comparison of the final semester 
\ . \ ati, ; ee ° . 
: : Y., National Recrea rades obtained by students at the Syracuse Emergency (Beginning November 1) 
\ Lior 315 Fourth Avenue, 1937 Collegiate Center during the fal) and spring semesters of 193° 
Se £1 00 6, with those obtained in parallel courses by students at 
racuse University during the same semester Master “EDI CATION IN THE NEWS 
; e Pul 7 racuse University. 66 p.m 
Pe to Live, Creative Physical Ac- . : 
HERNDON, Miriam J. Evolution of super ion in the . . > ° 
: n Life, Recreation and put hools of the District of Columbia Master's, 1937 Highlights of educational developm« nts 
R us George Washington University. 80 p.m 
HOLLAND, BERTRAM H. Biology 1 medium for guid of the week 
Libraries ‘ t} th. 1 é , 
‘ nce in the worthy use of leisure. Master's, 1937. Bosto ° mw Ff _onn 
' 7 be Fridays, 6 p. m. EST, 5 p. m. CST, 
Til , , j deny , . j Pf \ niver Op . 
Libra Trend Papers Presented Befor 


ae " ‘ KRUGMAN, ABRAHAM. Study of the factors associated mp ‘ a Bb 
hye i, . 1i7 1; it 1 re . 2 a a . . . . 
‘ Phe University of vith maladjustment in nondelinquent institutional boy | p- m. M I and 5 p m | I 


(hicag Lugu F 15, 1936 idited with an doctor 136 New York University 80 p. ms NBC-Red Network 
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~ In Public Schools 


New Pennsylvania Law 
The Sabbatical Leave Ls 
of the Pennsylvania 
July 1, 1937, provides, under certain conditions 
The pro- 


No. 48] 


approved 


iw, Act 


Legislature, 


for a leave of absence for teachers. 
visions of the act were effective September 1, 
1937. This law does not carr) 
authorization for the 
absence to all teachers but restricts eligibility 


with it blanket 
granting of a leave of 
to those who have taught in the public schools 


of the Commonwealth for 10 years or more. 
Those who have taught for a period of at least 
10 years entitled to their first 


sabbatical leave and at each subsequent period 


recelve 


are 


of 7 vears they are entitled to receive another 


sabbatical leave. The period of the leave of 


+ 


absence may be either one semester or one full 
school year at the option of the teacher. The 


teacher on leave will receive the difference 


between the salary paid to the substitute 


teacher and her own regular salary less the 


amount deducted as contribution to the retire- 
ment fund—in case the teacher elects to con- 
tinue her retirement contributions. The law 


restricts the total amount receivable by any 


teacher on leave, however, to a maximum of 
$1,600. 


the Commonwealth will be on the 


feimbursement to the district from 


basis of the 


salary of the regular teacher under the same 
terms as while she is in regular service. No 


ith ber ol lea ves 


school district shall limit the n 
of absence granted in any school vear to less 


than ten per centum (10 percent) of the num- 


ber of persons eligible for such leave of absences 
regularly employed in such district provided 
however, that schools which have a staff of 
seven or fewer teachers shall be permitted at 


least one leave of absence each vear 


Presenting Budget 
The 


recently issued an illustrated 


school board of Los Angeles, Calif 


Hiucation co 


b idget Lor 


taining an analysis of the tentative 


the Los Angeles school district for the vear 
1937-388. This publication should suggest to 
many other boards of education an interesting 
method of presenting their proposed schoo 


budgets to the public. 


Traffic Safety Courses 

The department of education, of thi 
of Colorado, recently issued a course of st 
on traffic safety for junior and senior hig! 
schools. The State superintendent of public 
instruction, Inez Johnson Lewis, in her for 
the 
serious situation 


word to course says: “In view of the 


dangers and hazards of the 
city streets and highways of Colorado, ws 
believe that the emergency is such that the 


State department is justified in suggesting 


6&0 


ATIONAL 


that at least one period a week throughout 


the 
instruction in 


t-year-high-school course be given to 
traffic This 


subject should be presented as a part of the 


safety courses. 


regular social science or citizenship courses 


’ 


and credit given for the work done.’ 


Cleveland’s Evening Classes 
Kvening 


of ad ilts have been offered in the Cleveland, 


school classes for the education 


Ohio, schools for 86 vears. According to 
the latest published report of the superin- 
tendent of schools of that city such classes 
were conducted in the elementary field in 32 
centers vhich were housed in 14 public- 
school buildings and in 18 other buildings of 


the 
term 90 classes were conducted with an 
2,422 adults; the 


conducted with an enrollment 


public or semipublic nature. During 
first 
enrollment of second term 


SH cla sses were 
Evening courses in the high-school 


At the end 


87 adults were granted high-school 


of 2,288 
field were held in 2 high schools. 


of the vear, 


New Teachers in Michigan 
\ mmary of the classifica- 
Michigan 
luri 3 school years has been compiled from 
Michigan Retirement Fund files. The study, 
helpers, 


pre pare d hy W r. A 


of data evaluated for the State 


numbers and 
tion of new teachers employed in 


( 


is part of a 


board of 


eTLeS 





x * 


* 


the division of teacher training 


NEWS 


education by 
and certification, department of public instrue- 


tion. ‘The study shows that approximately 
LSOO0 new teachers are employed outside 
Detroit and that about 400 new teachers are 
placed on the Detroit pay rolls each vear, 
Of these 2,200 teachers who have never 
previously taught in Michigan, about one- 


half are employed each year in rural areas; 
about one-fourth teach in nonrural elementary 
grades; and one-fourth are in the secondary 
The 


rural 


State study appears to 


900 


schools of the 
that 


be trained and available eac] 


new teachers should 


indicate 
yvear, provided 
The study also 


Detroit 


present conditions continue 
that 


approximately 


shows for schools outside of 


150 new elementary (nonrural 


teachers should be prepared, and that about 


500 secondary teachers are needed 


First Council Report 
The County ( 


munity 


Creenville ‘ouncil for Com- 


Development, Greenville, S. C., has 


issued its first annual report which presents a 


of the and 
of its 


5-vear program 


council’s activities 


description 


achievements during the first year 


existence The council has a 
of cooperation and coordination in community 
development participated in by citizens, organ- 
and agencies of City 


Furman University and the 


izations, Creenville and 


County, and by 
Woman’s College of Furman University, the 


the schools of ¢ ireen- 


Greenville public library, t 


ville County, the Greenville city schools, and 
the Parker district schools 
W.S. DEFFENBAUGR 


* 
In Colleges 


University of Pennsylvania 

An Institute of Local and 
ment which will be supported during the first 
mous gift of $240,000 has 
of Penn- 


enable the 


State Govern- 


6 years by an anon) 
established at the University 


The new institute 


peen 


sylvania. will 


university to place increased emphasis upo! 


training for citizenship and public service, 


its establis! 


development in a 


and ment marks the first majo 


bicentennial program 


designed to further strengthen the university’s 


work in various fields (mong objectives of 
the Institute of Local and State Government 
will be that of establishing as complete a 


center of practical and printed knowledge 


about every phase of the problems of munici- 


pal, borough, county, township, and State 
government as it is possible to create; to main- 
tain a center for the training of experts and 


administrators for cities and other units of 
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local and State government; and for the 


‘in-service training of those now employed 
| in the public service, as well as for the educa- 

tion in local and State government affairs of 
students who 


the prot ssions 


The institute also plans to conduct research 
nto problems which the development of its 
program and consultation with local and 
State government officials may indicate as 
post important 


| University of Washington 
The director and several members of the 


staff of the graduate school of social work and 


the department of sociology of the | niversity 
of Washington took prominent parts in the 
proceedings of the thirtieth annua] meeting 
of the Washington State Conference of Social 
Work held at Longview, Wash., early this 
month In the few years since its establish- 
ment, the graduate school has gained wide 
recognition and is turned to increasingly for 
guidance and counsel in meeting the problems 
facing lo communities today, according to 
report. Institute courses offered at the con- 


provided social 


pportunits 


persons engaged in 


Terence 
to study problems of 


special tere T inder direction of qualified 


University of Wisconsin 
lwo recent land additions to the I hiversit, 
Wisco1 


acreage tri 


s arboretum has brought the total 
arboretum up to 900 acres 
ing the university and the State one of the 


mel tal Work on problems of re- 


outdoor laboratories for carry- 


orestation and the propagation of wildlife. 


5,000 pine and spruce trees have 


een planted in the tract which at present is 
he home of a large number of species of game 
immals. These are expected to 
be increased rapidly in the future, as the par- 
ticular | | of foods and cover needed by each 
species provided. The arboretum not only 
provides the State with a huge outdoor labora- 
tory it to carry on experimental work 

forestry and wildlife propagation problems 
nuit ise as a demonstration ground it 
Tene ng ind owners of the State the tech- 


ie of conserving wild game. 


Ohio State University 
\ new educational opportunity for students 
ndecided their life plans and for those not 
orking legrees, arranged by the college 
arts and sciences at Ohio State University, 
vent into effect this autumn quarter. 

Under this program most of the customary 
requirements are waived until students have 
the opportunity to explore various fields un- 
der the g lance of experienced counselors. 
The plan xpected to benefit: 

Students planning to remain in college only 
l or 2 years with no expectation of complet- 
eading to certificate or degree. 


ing a course 
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expect to enter business or 


Students who can remain only a year or two 
because of limited finances. 

Students desiring to try out 
courses before making final selection of a 
college curriculum. When the selection is 
made, these students will transfer to one of 
the regular curricula leading to a degree or 


different 


certificate. 

After students are admitted to the college 
of arts and sciences and are given permission 
of the college for exploratory work, they are 
permitted to elect courses in any department 
of the university for which previous training 
had qualified them. The only fixed require- 
ments are the courses in military science, 
physical education, and hygiene. 

Course selections are made in the light of 
the student’s aims, interests, and abilities, and 
the guidance facilities of the college are made 
available at all times. The new plan contem- 
plates no special classes for these students and 
no reduction in standards for admission to 
the university or quality of work to be done 
in the courses elected. 

Students following the exploratory course 
may at any time transfer to a course leading 
to a degree, with credits for previous work 
fully 
ments of the regular curriculum. 


counted insofar as they meet require- 


George Washington University 

A new plan of study for the undergraduate 
major was inaugurated this fall at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
completing the revision of the liberal arts 
program which has been in process for some 
time. 

The new-type major displaces the mere ac- 
cumulation of course-credits as the basis for 
graduation, substituting as the criterion for the 
granting of the baccalaureate degree the mas- 
tery by the student of content and method in a 
field of knowledge. The major program of 
each student will be individually formulated 
and supervised by faculty members, and inde- 
pendent reading and study will play as large a 
role in the major discipline as will the sueccess- 
ful completion of stated courses. As evidence 
that he has attained to the mastery of his 
major field, the student will be required in the 
senior vear to pass a written examination in 
his major. 

The new plan expands the character of the 
major, making of it a coordinated approach 
to a broad field of learning rather than a nar- 
row specialization confined to one department 
of study. Thus, rather than major in history, 
or in English, a student may major, for ex- 
ample, in international relations, extending 
over many subjects in the division of social 
he may select a major such as 
which 


sciences; or 
American Thought and Civilization, 
would involve studies not alone in the division 
of languages and literatures, but in the division 
of social sciences as well. Thus the object is 
to present the content and methods of the 
major field as a whole by organizing and co- 
ordinating the knowledge obtained in the 
various formal courses in the major subject, 


as well as by suggesting material not usually 
included in such courses. 


University of Southern California 
Indicative of improving economic conditions 
increases over the present salaries of the 700 
faculty members of the University of Southern 
California became effective with the opening 
of the fall semester. With full restoration of 
faculty salaries and an approximate enroll- 
ment of 15,000 students, the university is again 
practically on the same basis as in the more 


prosperous days of 1928-29. 


University of Iowa 


Increased efficiency in botanical research 
will be made possible at the University of 
lowa with the opening of the new $65,000 
laboratory. The structure contains a plant 
physiology laboratory, a tree house, and a 
greenhouse in its three principal divisions, 
and includes a lecture room with the latest 
in laboratory equipment and research rooms 


for both faculty and student workers. 


New York University 

A new 4-year college course designed to give 
graduates both business training and broad 
culture was introduced by New York Uni- 
versity at its college of arts and pure science 
this fall. The course which will lead to a 
bachelor of science degree, has been devised 
cooperatively by the faculities of the college 
and of the school of commerce, accounts and 
finance. 

Under the new 
specialize in any one of several professional 
business fields while following a progression of 


program a student may 


liberal arts subjects throughout the 4 years. 
\n advantage of the new plan, it is claimed, 
is that it permits the postponement of the more 
philosophical liberal arts courses to the later 
academic speaking, 
the student’s developing maturity will better 


years, when, generally 


equip him to profit from such courses. 


Fordham University 

The freshman class of Fordham College 
N. Y.) uptown division, was restricted this 
vear to 400 members, in accordance with the 
stand of the officials of the institution against 
“mass production in education’’, which it is 
contended “reduces the educational standards 
of students being turned out by the colleges.”’ 
By exercising this restrictive system in future 
years it is hoped ultimately to have a total 
registration of not more than 1,200 students in 


the college. 


Modern Trend 
The General College is a new departure in 
higher education and represents a modern 
trend away from the departmental organiza- 
tion of college work in the first 2 years. The 
success of the University of Minnesota ex- 
periment and the University of Chicago plan 
has prompted a number of other universities 
to remodel their administrative organizations. 
Water J. GREENLEAF 
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In Edueational Research 


Research Memorandum 

The Educational Policies 
cooperation with the Social Science 
Council, has issued a bulletin called ‘Research 


Commission, in 


{esearch 


Memorandum on Education in the Depres 
sion.” This bulletin suggests the types of 
research studies which should be carried on it 
order to discover the effects of the depress io1 
on education. A comprehensive survey of the 
whole field of education is presented. Mar 
issues are presented in outline form, show 
first the problem, the hypothesis upon which a 
study may be based, and the technique fo1 


use in the study, briefly stated. The bulleti 
divides its general field of suggested problems 
student 


instruction, (d 


intc (a) comparative problems, (b 
personnel, (c) the program of 
staff personnel, (e) organization and adminis 
tration, and (f) business and properties. This 
volume is a contribution to research literature 
because of its suggestions regarding problems 
and because of the research methods suggested 
It; was written by Jesse B 
by the Social Science Research Council, New 


York, N. Y. 


Sears and is issued 


Reading Habits 

The Reading Interests of Young Workers, 
by William F. Rasche, issued by the | 
versity of Chicago libraries, is a 
several studies of the reading habits of yvoung 


report ol 


people and a description and evaluation of ar 
reading pro 
effect of age 


experimental comprehensive 


gram. The studies included the 
and grade 
the pupil use of the public 
the effect of employment upon the 
reading of young workers, and the like 


completed upon book reading, 
library service, 


bool 


Four Levels 
An interesting experiment in the teaching 
of English composition has been carried on 
the Frankford High School Philadelphia, 
Pa., under the direction of Robert Adams, 
head of the English department. The exper 
hanl 


all high-sel 


ment consisted of resectioning 
students for four levels of composition wor! 


regardless of former class affiliation This 
made the classes much more homogeneous 
in regard to ability in composition and 
simplified the instructional attack. The 
teachers and pupils alike could see the diff 
culties more vividly and therefore the 


struction appeared to be more effective. Tl 


experiment is reported in the June numb 
the Journal of Experimental Education 


Delinquency Study 

J. B. Maller has summarized his study 
Juvenile Delinquency in New York in the 
Journal of Psychology for January 1937. 
This is a statistical study of the occurrence of 
delinquency in New York City over a period 
of 3 decades. The data are analyzed for type 


of offense, home environment, economic 
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status of home, foreign or native parentage, 
religious affiliation, and sex. 


Reading Materials 
An experimental approach to the adapta- 
tion of reading materials to retarded pupils 
is made by H. H. Postel, and reported in the 
Elementary School Journal for March 1937. 
Stories of interest to upper-grade children 
were rewritten in terms of third- and fourth 
grade vocabularies and presented to overage, 
1] 


mentally retarded children. 


Reading Readiness 
\{n experimental study of the value of thre« 
reported in th 
April 1937 by 


reading-readiness tests is 
Teache Colle ge Record for 
I. T. Wilson and A. 


sSurke 


“Twins” 

\ thorough study of the relative effects of 
environmental and hereditary influences is 
H. H. Newman, F. N. 


reported by freeman, 


and K. J. Holzinger in a volume called 
“Twins: A Study of Heredity and Environ 
ment” issued by the University of Chicago 


Press. One part of the study is a comparison 
of 50 pairs of identical twins and 50 pairs of 
fraternal twins in regard to physical traits, 
ability and achievement test scores, and per- 
sonality and The 
among other things, indicated that physical 


temperament. analysis, 
traits were least affected by eny ironment, and 


personality and temperament the most. 


Research Procedure 
Another excellent text on research methods 
Whit- 


fesearch, published 


has just appeared. It is Frederick L. 
ney’s The Elements of 
by Prentiss-Hall, Inc. 

somewhat more than other texts the various 


This text emphasizes 


steps in research procedure. It begins with 


an exposition of reflective thinking and the 


traits necessary for good research. It then 
takes up the selection of a research problem, 
the analysis of previous research, and the 


method of collecting evidence. The remain- 


der of the text is concerned mainly with the 
following types of research (a descriptive, 
b) historical, (¢) experimental, (d) philosoph 
cal, (e) prognostic, (f) curriculum, (g) socio- 
ical, and (h) creative. 

Chere is need for all teachers to have some 


training in research methods so that they will 


value of various 


appreciate the differences it 


researc! 


reports 
Davin SEGEL 


* 


Invitation Extended 

A Bool: Congress will be held at Monte Carlo, 
Principality of Monaco, from October 28 to 30, 
inder auspices of the Academie Mediterran- 
at Monte Carlo. 
tions and individuals in the United States ars 
invited to The 
questions of interest to authors and publishers. 


Interested organiza- 


eenl 


attend. program includes 
Communications should be addressed to Jean 
Desthieux, Secretary General of the Mediter- 
Nice 


ranean Academy, Post Office Box 153, 


France. 


In Other 
Government Agencies 


Office of Indian Affairs. United States 
Department of the Interior 
The Interior Department appropriation bil} 
item of $119,000 
community day 
David ] 


Alaska Section 


for the fiscal year includes an 
for the construction of new 
schools in Alaska, 


Thomas, Chief of the 


according to 





One of the which 
have been used in Alaska for school purposes 


improvised buildings 


pending appropriations for much-needed 


new construction 


Construction in four villages will provide 
school facilities for approximately 200 native 
children of school age out of the 1,250 native 
children who have had no educational privi- 
leges, according to Mr. Thomas. 


Schools are already established in other 


villages, but they are claimed to be so inade- 
dilapidated, due to the severe 


they 


quate and 


climatic conditrons see illustration 
must be replaced 

The appropriat ion bill also prov ides $186,000 
for construction of additional health facilities 


in Alaska. Among these is a new hospital at 
Bethel on the 


contain beds for 36 patients. 


Kuskokwim River which will 


Social Security Board 
2,000,000 needy—the 


aged 


Approximately) 


the blind, and dependent children—are_ re- 


ceiving public assistance from Federal, State, 
and local funds in 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, according to 
Arthur J. Altmever, Chairman of the Board. 
During August $961,700 was spent to aid 


$0,450 needy blind persons and $5,602,400 for 


171,350 dependent children. 


National Youth Administration 
In her report of the progress of the Junior 
NYA for the 
Hayes, director, 


Employment Service of the 


first 6 months of 1937, Mary 
stated that during the half-year period, out 
of a total of 73,309 young people under 25 


vears of age who had registered for jobs, 
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33,758 had been placed in private employment. 
Commercial occupations absorbed about 32 
percent, 26 percent found jobs in domestic 
and pe! al service, 19 percent in industrial 
plants, 17 percent as laborers, and 6 percent 


as errand runners and messengers. 


Sixty-one percent of those registering were 
between 18 and 21 years of age and 28 per- 
cent were inder 18. 

As to their educational background: 18 per- 
cent ha progressed beyond the eighth 


grade, 34 perce 


nt had some high-school train- 


ing, and 47 percent were high-school graduates. 


Less than 1 percent were college graduates. 
Dr. Hayes also reports that 16 new employ- 
ment offices were opened under NYA auspices 


bringing the total now in 


Located in 26 States and 


during the period, 
operation to 61. 
the District of Columbia they are conducted 
cooperatively by the NYA and State employ- 
ment services 

Marcaret F, Ryan 


* 
In Other Countries 


Exhibition in Rome 

An Augustan exhibition in celebration of the 
bimillenium of the birth of Augustus Caesar 
is being held in 


1937, 


tome, Italy, from September 
1938. The organ 


izers are securing from various countries docu- 


DL 


to September 23, 
ments, reproductions of statuary, copies of 


paintings and mosaics, and other things that 
have found their way from Italy into private 


The 


expansion of Rome, the age of 


and public collections abroad. main 
phases of the 
the Augusta) peace, 


the resistance offered the 


barbarian invaders, the establishment of the 
persistence of the Roman idea in 
Ages and the Renaissance, all will 
The social life of the empire, 


public 


church, the 
the Middl 
be illustrated. 
great 


agriculture and industry, the 


Rome and the Provinces 
fleet, and 


the Roman civilization will be giver 


works that linked 


the legions and the many othe: 
aspects « f 
place in the display. 


Latest Pamphiet 


The Edueation of Backward Children’’ ts 
the title f the latest pamphlet issued by the 
Board of Education of England and Wales 
While the author or authors do not indicats 
it, the ect matter is distinctly arranged 
in two sections, the first treating of the nature 
of backwardness, its causes, discovery, diag 


preventive and remedial treatment 


\\ he t} eT rigi thy or wrongly, the conclusion is 


reached that innate dullness lies at the root 
of most of the really serious cases of educa- 
tional | vardness, and the second section 
f thi teresting little book deals with the 


form of education best suited to dull children. 
1 Great Brit sjoard of Education Ihe education of 
backward children with special reference to children who are 
wuse they are dull. Educational Pamphlets, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1937 


backward be 
No. 112. Londor 
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Here are treated aims and methods, the curric- 
ulum, selection and training of teachers, and 
school organization and classification. 

The board states three principles of method. 
The first is that dull children need more prac- 
tice than normal children for the development 
of any skill. The second is that the grading 
of the 
gradient must be gentle and nothing like so 


And third, 
the matter presented should, if possible, be 


work must be more extended; the 


steep as with the ordinary child. 


presented in a form allowing either for visual- 
ization or manipulation. 

With respect to teachers of dull children, two 
suggestions need to be cited: 

“It would be well if successful work with a 
class of dull children could be reckoned as 


an added qualification for the post of head 
teacher, for it may be argued with some show 
of reason that it would be fairer to judge 
schools and teachers by what they make of 
their dull pupils than by how their best suc- 
ceed, since the latter are in most instances 
able to help themselves however poor their 
opportunities may be. 

“The creation of a new class of specialist 
peripatetic teachers (for dull children) as a 
permanency would be as likely to hinder as to 
help the spread of knowledge and _ skill in 
handling backward children, because of the 
temptation that would beset the teachers in 
the schools to depend on such outside help 
rather than upon their own resources.” 

James F. ABEL 





For Play Hours 





Pictured above is the new high-school auditorium in Anson, Texas. 


It was erected with 


$56,363 of Public Works Administration funds and replaces an old structure built many 


years ago and considered no longer safe. 


A part of the Public Works Administration allot- 


ment was used for the construction and equipment of an 8-room addition to a 2-story 


junior high school building in Anson. 
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